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With Practical Approach, Problems Are Tackled on Broad Front 


IRAN: Operations Commence on 


$650,000,000 Development Program 


RANDALL S. WILLIAMS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 


ASSIGNED TO 


MIDDLE EAST BRANCH, 
AREAS DIVISION, OFT, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


— THE COUNTRIES of the 
world that may be characterized as “un- 
developed,”’ Iran occupies a notable posi- 
tion today in the degree of progress that 
has been achieved in laying the ground- 
work for a comprehensive economic de- 
velopment program. In no small meas- 
ure this has been due to the interest and 
leadership provided by His Imperial 
Majesty, Mohamed Reza Pahlevi, Shah- 
inshah of Iran, who, on November 16, 
will arrive in Washington at the invita- 
tion of President Truman to pay the first 
visit ever made to the United States by 
a reigning monarch of the ancient Em- 
pire of Iran, or Persia. 

By virtue of laws passed by the Iranian 
Parliament ‘Majles) on February 15 and 
July 4, 1949, a 7-year economic develop- 
ment program involving the expenditure 





National Bank of Tran: Headquarters on 
Ferdowsi Street, Tehran. 
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of some $650,000,000 has been author- 
ized. An administrative body known as 
the “Planning Organization’”’ has been 
constituted with authority to proceed 
with the execution of the program.’ 


Projects Activated 


To date, projects involving an outlay 
of approximately $50,000,000 have been 
activated. They include completion of 
railway lines to the important cities of 
Tabriz and Meshed, work on which was 
interrupted by the war in 1941. An anti- 
malaria program is functioning, prelimi- 
nary work on which was substantially 
aided by three visits made during the past 
year by malaria specialists loaned to the 
lranian Government by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and by demonstration 
programs executed in Iran by the Near 
East Foundation, a private American 
philanthropic organization. 

Among other projects actually under 
way is a program for increasing the cot- 
ton crop by distributing improved seeds 


to farmers. The Organization is also 
undertaking to cultivate wheat with 
modern machinery on a large unused 


tract of fertile land in Azerbaijan, where 
considerable suffering has been expe- 
rienced during the past year because of a 
grain shortage. 


Intensive Study, Comprehen- 
sive Scope 


Inauguration of actual operations was 
preceded by at least 3 years of intensive 
preliminary study, during which time the 
Iranian Government spent almost a mil- 
lion dollars engaging competent foreign 
technical experts to prepare basic pro- 
grams. As a consequence of these sur- 
veys, there has been a gradual shift of 
interest from more spectacular types of 
projects such as steel mills or large dams, 
which ordinarily receive first attention in 
backward countries striving for develop- 
ment, to what might be termed the 
“grass-roots approach” of tackling the 

'For further background on Iran's develop- 
ment plan, see article in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for February 21, 1949, en- 
titled “Iran Plans Broad-Scale Progress: 
Program Means Rise in Imports.” 





problems on a broad front with primary 
emphasis on increased agricultural pro- 
ductivity through improved methods of 
planting, cultivation, irrigation, diver- 
sification of crops, control of seeds, and 
the like. Concomitant efforts will be 
made to lower disease incidence, reduce 
illiteracy, and improve road transport— 
with emphasis on secondary roads as well 
as primary highways. 


View of the Trans-Iranian Railway. 


Attention has also been given to 
projects for rehabilitating and expand- 
ing the capacity of textile mills, sugar 
refineries, telephone and _ telegraphic 
communications, and electric-power gen- 
eration. Additional projects of wide 
range are being considered. 

During the first half of 1949 an Ameri- 
can company, representing a group of 11 
prominent American engineering firms, 
sent a team of 35 experts to Iran for a 
basic survey. The Iranian Government 
paid for the survey, and a comprehen- 
sive report was recently submitted to that 
Government. On September 19, 1949, 
a contract was signed between the com- 
pany and the Iranian Government which 

(Continued on p. 39) 








Special ECA-Commerce Mission Makes Basic Remedial Recommendations 


“Fundamental Solution” Must Be 


Sought for Trade Imbalance 


Statement Released by 
Economic Cooperation 


Administration 


ise of the United States with 
Western Europe and the rest of the world 
is so badly unbalanced that this coun- 
try in its own interest, as well as that of 
Europe, must seek a fundamental solu- 
tion based primarily upon greatly ex- 
panded imports to the United States. 

This is the substance of a report to 
Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman by a special ECA-De- 
partment of Commerce mission sent to 
Europe last May to study trade prob- 
lems. Major recommendations of the 
report and supporting exhibits were 
made public some days ago. 

Pointing out that the United States is 
not importing enough from ERP coun- 
tries for them to earn sufficient dollars 
to pay for what they must buy from us, 
the report says expanded sales in the 
United States are necessary to bridge 
the dollar gap, which acts as a brake on 
European recovery and a drain on Ameri- 
can taxpayers. Because of the European 
dollar shortage, the report said, our ex- 
ports have been maintained by subsidies 
at taxpayers’ expense, the U. S. Govern- 
ment having provided $49,000,000,000 in 
grants and $19,000,000,000 in loans to 
foreign countries from July 1914 through 
1948. Foreign-aid programs, it con- 
tinued, have been necessary to prevent 
chaos and keep free institutions alive. 

“Members of the mission have ad- 
vanced various suggestions as to how 
this Government may assist, and these 
suggestions now are being studied,” Mr. 
Hoffman said. “Among other’ things, 
they deal with credit facilities, customs 
duties, and procedures.” 


“Can Absorb European 
I 
Imports” 


“IT IS BELIEVED that many items pro- 
duced in Europe could be imported into 
the United States with little or no effect 


4 


upon our own industrial economy. A 
number of items produced in Europe are 
not produced here. In the case of other 
commodities and products, competition 
would not be involved to a great degree. 
The American capacity to consume is so 
large that it can absorb European im- 
ports in a volume important to European 
recovery but only fractional in compari- 
son to our productive resources. The 
United States Department of Commerce 
will provide detailed information on im- 
port possibilities.” 

Expansion in United States purchases 
from Europe and its dependencies, the 
mission’s report said, is most likely in 
the fields of tourism, raw materials, and 
manufactured goods designed for spe- 
cialized purposes or requiring special 
skills or unique raw materials for their 
production. 

“Realization of full import potentials 
will require the elimination or substan- 
tial lowering of existing barriers and 
other obstacles to the import trade, as 
Well as the reform of many existing trade 
practices,” the report continued. ‘Con- 
current action by European and United 
States businessmen, meshed with and 
supported by action of their respective 
governments, for the elimination of bar- 
riers and for the improvement of busi- 
ness practices, is necessary to create the 
favorable economic climate in which 
high-level United States import trade can 
flourish.” 


Main Obstacle Enumerated 


THE MISSION LISTED the following as 
prominent among the obstacles whose 
elimination would foster soundly ex- 
panded import trade: 

1. Oppressive controls imposed by the 
governments of exporting nations. These 
include export quotas, import quotas on 
essential raw materials, export fees and 
taxes, excessive documentation and irk- 
some frontier formalities affecting the 
passage of travelers and goods. Many of 
these trade-throttling forms of control 
are the result, the report says, of the 
growth of bilateralism among European 
countries. 

2. High American tariff. The report 
says that while negotiations under the 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act have 
resulted in substantial lowering of many 
American tariff rates, high or prohibitory 
rates remain on a wide range of products 
particularly many of the artisan and art 
goods as well as other specialty many. 
factured items whose sales potential in 
the United States market otherwise 
would be high. Many items, it is pointeg 
out, do not involve direct competition 
with American-made products. 

3. United States customs procedures 
Revisions in procedures are recommended 
to eliminate delays in appraisal or in as. 
sessment of duties. 


4. “Buy American” restrictions on 
Federal, State, and local government 
procurement. Under existing Federal 


legislation, the report adds, procurement 
of foreign materials or of commodities 
manufactured from foreign materials js 
prohibited unless these materials are not 
reasonably available in the United States. 
while State and local legislation with 
respect to official procurement is like- 
wise frequently restrictive. 

5. High prices. Prices at which a nun- 
ber of products are offered to the United 
States market are inflated because of 
United States tariff rate, cost of clearance 
through customs, overvaluation of the 
currency of the exporting country, and 
the cost of complying with foreign ex- 
port and currency controls. (Many coun- 
tries have since devalued their curren- 
cies.) In addition, the report continued, 
low productivity and high labor costs in 
European production, and high charges 
for the use of capital have contributed 
to a cost structure which in many in- 
stances has priced European goods out 
of this market. 


Improvements Visualized 


AMONG PRACTICES urgently demand- 
ing improvement are inadequate credit 
facilities and lack of aggressive selling, 
the mission said in recommending that 
European producers and exporters study 
the characteristics of the American mal- 
ket, marketing and distribution tech- 
niques, and the need for standardiza- 
tion of sizes and qualities. The report 
suggested better delivery schedules and 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Parkistan in Market 
For Tank Cars 


American manufacturers having estab- 
lished representatives in Pakistan are invited 
py the Pakistan Government to submit bids 
for the construction in or importation into 
Pakistan of tank cars for transporting oil, 
molasses, and water 

Bids will be received until 11 a. m., Decem- 
ber 15, 1949, in the office of the Director of 
Mechanical Engineering and Stores, Railway 
Division, Room No. 27, Old Public Works 
Department Building, Block No. 6A near 
Chief Court Building, Karachi, Pakistan 

One set of specifications and accompany- 
ing drawings is available for inspection pur- 
poses at the Pakistan Embassy, 2343 S Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Copies may be ob- 
tained, subject to a fee of 91 rupees (not 
refundable) per set, from the Office of the 
Controller of Stores, Empress Road, Lahore 
Pakistan 


Guatemala Wishes To 
Import Vegetable Seeds 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Agriculture 
wishes to receive from United States suppliers 
quotations covering the supply of the fol- 
lowing vegetable seeds: onions, cabbage, car- 
rots, radishes, beets, turnips, and potatoes 

Offers may be directed to Francisco Guerra 
Morales, Minister of Agriculture, Guatemala 
City, Guatemala 


Saudi Arabia Wishes 
To Buy Rodenticide 


Unspecified quantities of sodium fluorace- 
tate, a rodenticide, are to be purchased by 
the Saudi Arabian Public Health Department 

American suppliers interested in following 
up this trade inquiry are invited to com- 
municate with Dr. N. L. Corkhill, Advisor, 
Quarantine Service, Department of Public 
Health, Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 


Additional Requirements for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


Bids for the supply and delivery of certain 
additional equipment are invited by the 
New Zealand State Hydro-electric Depart- 
ment, in connection with its substation 
project. Present requirements are as follows 

1. 10,000 kva. 11/33 kv. TCOL transformer 
bank and spare unit for Mangahao Power 
Station. Contract No. 124, section 303, 
Palmerston North. Bidding closes at 4 PD. ., 
January 31, 1950. 

2. 50 kv. outdoor switchgear and structure 
for Aongatete Substation, Contract No. 120, 
Section 382, Hamilton. Bidding closes at 4 
p.m., November 29, 1949. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Art Products: 42. Jute Products: 6, 20. 
Artificial Pumice: 54. Machinery and Parts: 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Agricultural—5, 17, 50, 61. 
sories: 56, 66. Industrial—1, 3, 7, 14, 32, 49, 50, 55, 76. 
Bamboo Products: 40. Marine Equipment and Yard Work: 71. 
Beeswaz: 20. Metal Articles: 23. 
Brassware: 26. Metals and Minerals: 78. 
Broom Corn: 31. Musical Instruments: 48, 44. 
Broadcasting, Radio and Micro-Wave Naval Stores: 57. 
Equipment: 70. Notions: 8. 
Cigarettes: 68. Novelties: 11, 16. 
Clothing and Accessories: 14, 27, 28, 42,56, Office Equipment: 2, 56. 
58. Oil Seeds: 57. 
Construction Materials: 61. Optical Goods: 36. 
Corozo Nuts: 57. Paper and Paper Products: 11, 40. 
Cutlery: 30. Patent Rights: 29. 
Decalcomanias: 21. Photographic Equipment: 40, 61. 
Dental Instruments and Supplies: 22, 63. Refrigerators: 66. 
Diamond Dies: 76. Rubber Goods: 40. 
Dyes and Color Lakes: 19. Rugs: 59. 
Earthenware, China and Porcelain: 12, 24, Sanitary Fixtures: 72, 73. 
40, 61. Scientific Instruments: 46. 


Engineering Works (Sheet-Metal) : 72,73. Silverplated and Chromium Articles: 13. 
Fats and Oils (Edible and Inedible): 15, Slaughterhouse Products: 60. 


45, 51. Sponges: 41. 
Flower Bulbs: 75. Sporting Goods: 38, 43, 44. 
Foodstuffs: 10, 40, 52, 53, 57, 58, 60, 61. Telephone Equipment: 48. 
Forest Products: 465. Textiles: 12, 14, 33, 40, 47, 58, 61, 62, 74. 
General Merchandise: 89, 58. Toys: 16, 35, 40. 
Glassware: 40, 66, 69. Wire Bag Ties: 25. 
Hides and Skins: 20. Wooden Wares: 26. 
Household Goods: 33, 40, 47, 58, 61, 69. Wool and Wool Combings: 4, 9, 67. 
Iron: 61. Yarns: 67. 

















3. 110 kv. outdoor switchgear and structure 
for Pahautanui Substation. Contract No. 
121, section 299, Palmerston North. Bidding 
closes at 4 p. m., November 29, 1949. 

4. 50 kv. outdoor switchgear and structure 
for Te Puke Substation. Contract No. 123, 
section 381, Hamilton. Bidding closes at 4 
p. m., December 6, 1949. 

Copies of each tender, including plans, 
specifications, and drawinces, are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. These documents may also be 
obtained from the New Zealand Trade Com- 
missioner, 1800 K Street, NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Olive Oil Available 


From Tripoli 


Fifteen hundred tons of olive oil refined to 
3 percent acidity, from the crops now being 
harvested, are offered for export from Tripoli 
at a price of about U.S. 26.5 cents per pound, 
f. o. b. Tripoli. 

Interested importers may address H. G. 
Browne, Commissioner of Trade and Sup- 
plies, British Administration, Tripoli, Tripo- 
litania. 


Wanted: Catalogs on 
Fertilizer Plant 


The government of Bihar, Patna, India, 
wishes to obtain from American manufac- 
turers descriptive literature and all pertinent 
information covering a wide range of equip- 
ment required for the manufacture of su- 
perphosphates, sulfuric acid, glue, and bone 
meal. Specifically, information is desired 
on the following: conveyors and transporting 
machinery, acid and water pumps, valves and 
piping, boilers, power plant (steam turbines), 
dryers, evaporators, crushers and disintegra- 
tors, blowers and fans, refrigeration equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous related machinery. 

Communications concerning the foregoing 
may be addressed to the Senior Works Chem- 
ist, Department of Industries, Government of 
Bihar, Patna, India. 


Opportunity To Sell Tires 
To French West Africa 


American manufacturers and suppliers may 
be interested in a recent announcement of 
the French West African Government that 
certain sizes of automobile tires, which are 
either not produced by French manufacturers 
or made in insufficient quantities to satisfy 
demand, cannot be purchased under the 
Marshall Plan, and will have to be obtained 
from other sources. 

Sizes which are not produced by French 
manufacturers are as follows: 


5.90 x 15 6.70 x 16 
6.70 x 15 7.10 x 16 
8.20 x 15 8.20 x 16 
8.90 x 15 8.90 x 16 


10.50 x 16 (super balloon) 


Those which are produced, but in insuffi- 
cient quantities, are as follows: 


900 x 16 or 230 x 14 

750 x 20 or 34 x 7 or 190 x 20 
900 x 20 or 230 x 20 
1050/1100 x 20 or 270 x 20 


Communications concerning this potential 
trade opportunity may be addressed to the 
Government of French West Africa, Dakar, 
French West Africa. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Sociéte Anonyme des Ateliers 
Germain (manufacturer), 50 Rue de Tra- 


6 





Specifications for Generators, 
Capacitors, Pumping Sets— 
Bombay Port Trust 


The Department of Commerce 
now has available for loan to in- 
terested parties a few copies of 
specifications covering Diesel gen- 
erator sets. capacitors. and electric 
pumping units for the supply of 
which bids are invited by the Bom- 
bay Port Trust. Bombay. India. 
Details of this inquiry appeared in 
the November 7 issue of FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY. 

Firms desiring these documents 
may apply to the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch. Department of 
Commerce. Washington 25. D. C.. 
specifying the equipment in which 
they are interested. 











zegnies, Monceau-sur-Sambre, seeks a li- 
censing arrangement with American 
manufacturers to produce, in Belgium, coal 
screens and continuous vacuum filters. 

2. England—Bowler Products 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 22 Bru- 
ton Place, London, W. 1, wishes to manu- 
acture under license in the United Kingdom, 
office desk equipment 
staple removers 


Limited 


such as staplers and 


3. England—Holford Processes Limited, 48, 
Cannon London, E. C. 4, wishes to 
contact American companies which might be 
interested in the development of the Hol- 
ford Distillation Process as applied to shales 
cannel coal and torbanite. Firm is particu- 
larly interested in establishing contact with 
a firm which might undertake the manu- 
facture as well as the operation of the plant, 
and prefers to deal with a concern which 
has direct interests in the Colorado 


Street 


shale 


area. Copies of the British and U. S. patent 
specifications, diagrams of the process, and 
a technical brief, are available on a loan 


basis from Commercial 
Department of 
D. C. 


Intelligence 
Commerce 


Branch, 
Washington 25 


Import Opportunities 


4. Australia—K. H. Jenkins & Co. (ex- 
porter), 195 Liverpool Street, Sydney, offers 
to sell any quantity of wool, quality accord- 


ing to buyer's requirements 

5. Austria—Joseph Lutz & Co. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler), la Schleif- 
muehlgasse, Vienna IV, offers to export 


“Steyr” tractors 

6. Belgium—Antoine Mauroo 
turer, exporter) 34, Avenue 
Courtrai, desires to export all 
jute webbings. Specifications 
widths, in rolls of 72 yards 

7. Denmark—E. Friis-Mikkelsen (manu- 
facturer), 71 Vermlandsgade, Copenhagen §S, 
wishes to export molded-finish commutators 
with any number of segments from the 
smallest up to 2',’’ in diameter. Catalog 
may be obtained, on a loan basis, from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

8. Denmark—Krusve & Co. (export mer- 
chants), 4 Kalvebod Brygge, Copenhagen V, 
offers to export high-quality Copenhagen 
porcelain buttons, made with pure gold, plat- 
inum, or colors, according to requirements. 
Firm also seeks representatives in each of 
the following cities: New York, for the East- 
ern States; Chicago, for the Midwestern 


(manufac- 
Elisabeth, 
qualities of 
314’’ and 4’’ 


States; New Orleans, for the Southern States 
Firm has no previous experience in chipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
any information that buyer might fing 
appropriate. 

9. Denmark—Vejleby Angorafarm (many. 
facturer), Askhwj, Lolland, desires to export 
Angora rabbit wool, in five degrees of fine. 
ness. Annual production: approximately 4 
long tons. Price of finest-qvality woo] only 
will be furnished to interested firms, Upon 
request to Commercial Intelligence Braney 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C 

10. Egypt—The Standard Food Products 
Company (N. G. Papassotiriou & Co.), (Man. 
ufacturer exporter), 25 Cherif Pasha 
Street, Alexandria, offers to 


and 


export first. 
quality Egyptian dehydrated onions. 
11. England—Balfcur Supplies  Limiteg 


(manufacturer, wholesaler), 4)1 Ilferd Lane 
Ilford, wishes to export high-quality faney 
stationery products, such as Christmas and 
party crackers, and other novelties Descrip. 
tive catalog is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

12. England—Bartlett & Partners Limiteg 
importers, exporters, general wholesalers 
Abbey House, 2 Victoria Street, London, §, w 
1, offers its services as purchasing agents t 
United States importers 
commodities such 


voolen 


particularly for 
as chinaware, linens, and 


13. England 
(manutacturers 
Road 


wishes to export 


Bunco Trading 
importers 


Co. Limited 
exporters), 1A 
Tooting, London, S. W. 17 
and seeKs agent for chro- 
mium and silverplated tableware and fan 
goods, such as dishes and cruets 

14. England—-R. W. Bowers & C 
ing and selling agents) 
6 Major Street 


Longley 


4 


Ltd. (buy- 
Burland Chambers 
Manchester, Lancs., offers its 
services as purchasing importers 
in the United States for all classes of con- 
sumer goods, particularly tertiles and cloth- 
ing tertile and rubber machinery. 
15. England—Briggs Abbott & Co 
and export merchants) 


London, E 


agents to 


alsc 


(impx rt 
88 Fenchurch Street 


C. 3, wishes to contact American 
manufacturers of plastics which use casheu 
kernel shell oil in making plastic products 


16. England—Dickinson Brothers (toy and 


novelty manufacturers), 8/10 Lily Road 
Litherland, Liverpool 21, wishes to export 
the following toys and novelties for children 
boy's toy wrist watches with moving hands 
plastic strap ',-inch wide in various colors 
stove enamel finish, gilt buckle; toy fob 
watches, animal silhouette in nylon, block 
spray safety catch and pendant type watch 
with moving hands; first-class tin Spitfire 


aeroplane (revolving propeller) 
up and down on a cord; girl's toy 


which runs 
wrist watch 


with stove enameled case in various colors 
braid elastic strap with gilt clasp, moving 
hands. Firm will forward samples, free of 
charge, upon request 


17. England 
tion Co., Ltd 
London, W. 12 
oil-fired farm 


Ivo Engineering & Construc- 
(manufacturer), Wood Lane, 
offers to export the “IVO” 
crop dehydrator suitable for 
drying luce grain on the aver- 
age farm. Firm states it can export up to 
100 dehydrators each month. Further in- 
formation, price, and descriptive literature 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

18. England.—-H. R. Remington (represent- 
ative for overseas firms), Stafford House 
14/20 King William Street’, London, E. C. 4, 


grass 


rne or 


wishes to act as representative for United 
States firms or importers of the _ highest 
standing, who desire a liaison in England 
which will enable them to negotiate for 
British agencies, or for sound sources of 
supply 
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19. England—Chas. H. Windschuegl, Lim- 
ited (export merchants, sales agents), hk 
yeadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, offers to 
export dyes (vat, acid, chrome, direct and 
union); also, color lakes, such as pigment 
greens and lake reds. Paste qualities are 
available on all, with the exception of vat 
direct black B, which is in powder form. 
Further information and price list may be 
obtained, upon request, to Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

90. Ethiopia—A. Assimacopoulo & Co. 
(Ethiopia ) Ltd. (export merchant), Box 1828, 
Addis Ababa, offers to export raw sheepskins, 
goatskins, and leopard skins; jute and/or 
gunny bags; pure Ethiopian beeswax in 
blocks. 

91. France—Beyrand & Fils (chromo- 
lithographers and manufacturers of decals), 
7, Rue Martial-Pradet, Limoges, Haute- 
Vienne, Offers to export large quantities of 
good-quality vitreous decalcomanias for 
ceramics, porcelain, and crockery. Colors 
and designs will be made to order. Firm 
would appreciate recelving instructions 
and/or suggestions from potential United 
States buyers. 

92. France—Usine Mecano Dentaire du 
Doubs (manufacturer and exporter), Les 
Hopitaux-Neufs (Doubs), offers to export all 
kinds of dental burs (excavating and fissure) 
and dental instruments. 

23. Germany—Otto Hugo Franz (manu- 
facturer), Nahestrasse 48, Idar-Oberstein 1, 
desires to export all kinds of spring rings in 
metal and silver, also swivels and patented 
rings for key chains. Two samples of spring 
rings are available to interested firms, on a 


loan basis, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

24. Germany—Karl Knapp Frankfurt- 


Niederrad, Zeppelin Heim, wishes to contact 
firms interested in importing small porcelain 
figures. 

25. Germany 
facturer of 


Friedrich 
wire 


Sigmund (manu- 


articles), Nurtingen 


(Wirttbg.), offers to export wire bag ties, 
and wire ties (concrete reinforcing). MTlus- 
trated leaflets are available on a loan basis 


from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

26. India—Nath Bros., Kashi House, Con- 
laught Place, New Delhi, offers to export 
hand-engraved baked-enamel  brasswares, 
and hand-carved and inlaid wooden wares. 
Price list is obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Ireland—-Malbay Manufacturing Co., 
Limited (manufacturer), Miltown-Malbay, 
County Clare, offers to export ladies’ knitted 
outerwear, such as wool twin sets, in all 
colors. Garments are manufactured from 
first-quality French yarns. Firm states sam- 
ples will be furnished to interested firms, at 
supplier’s expense 

28. Ireland—-Wevco Clothing Co., Limited 
(manufacturer and exporter), 1-4 Wolfe 
Tone Street, Dublin, wishes to export best- 
quality hand-woven Irish tweed sport jackets 
for men. Firm can make jackets 
according to any style or specification re- 
quired Firm will furnish samples upon 
request. 

29. Italy—Francesco Ciurnelli, 2 Via Maria 
Vittoria, Turin, desires to contact United 
States firms interested in purchasing the 
patent rights on a device which permits a 
perfect hold on brushes. Further informa- 
tion and illustrated leaflet are obtainable on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

30. Italy—-CORICAMA—Coltellerie Riunite 
di Caslino & Maniago (manufacturer), Via 
Tarchetti, 1, Milan, offers to export all kinds 
of cutlery. Firm also seeks two exclusive rep- 


states it 


November 14, 1949 


resentatives, one in New York and one in 
San Francisco. Illustrated literature is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Italy—H. Krull Soc. An. Trevigiana 
(manufacturer of brushware), Via Luzzatti 
3, Treviso, offers to export approximately 300 
tons each month of best-quality Italian 
broom corn. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing instructions necessary for delivery and 
importation into the United States. 

32. Italy—O. B. E. M. (Officina Biellese 
Elettrameccanica), manufacturer), 5 Via Cer- 
naia, Biella (Vercelli Province), desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for first-class yarn va- 
porizers (textile machinery). Firm states it 
is in a position to export 10 machines each 
month. Further information and illustrated 
literature (in Italian) may be obtained, on 
a loan basis, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

33. Japan—A-Dai Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturers’ representative), P. O. 
Box Higashi 123, Osaka, wishes to export table 
cloths of rayon cotton damask and dobby. 
Samples, specifications, and prices will be 
furnished by the foreign firm. 

34. Japan—The Christian Trading Co. (ex- 
porters, importers), No. 1-3 Chrome, Takara- 
Cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, seeks United States 
markets for all types of Japanese goods. 

35. Japan—Far East Mill Supplies Co., Ltd. 
(importers, exporters), Room No. 435, Daido 
Seimei Bldg., Tosabori, Nishi-Ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export all kinds of mechanical toys. 
Price list will be furnished to interested firms 
by Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. Japan—Kanto Optical Inst. Mfg. Inc. 
(manufacturers and exporters), No. 3, Koto- 
hira-Cho, Minatoku, Shiba, Tokyo, seeks 
United States markets for “GLANZ” binocu- 
lars, prism glass, and opera glasses. 

37. Japan—Sanshin Textile Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importer, exporter of textile), No. 78, 
Shimagami Street (P. O. Box No. 455), 
Hyogo-ku, Kobe, offers to export all kinds of 
Japanese goods 

38. Japan—Yamacho & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), 35, Nishimachi, Ikuta-Ku (P. O. 
Box Kobe 333), Kobe, desires to export fish- 
ing tackle. 

39. Japan—Yokohama Shokai, Ltd., Tagen 
Bldg., No. 7, 2-chome, Horidome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, is interested in exporting 
sundry goods. 

40. Japan—Yu Cheong Company (import- 
ers, exporters, agents, manufacturers), No. 
16 Kanda Mikuracho Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, de- 
sires to export tertiles, foodstuffs, bamboo 
goods, cameras and accessories, glassware, 
paper and paper products, porcelain wares, 
rubber goods, sewing machines, bicycles, and 
toys. 

41. Libya—J. Fassilis & M. Glinazis (The 
Tripolitanian Sponge Fishing Co.), (sponge 
fishing company, exporters), 73 79 Via Bas- 
tioni, Tripoli, offers to sell its complete stock 
(8,000 kilograms) of Tripolitanian sponges, 
raw, mostly Honeycomb with a small per- 
centage of Zimoccas. Further information 
and price may be obtained from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Netherlands—Jungerhans’ Im- en Ex- 


porthandel (exporter), 20 Dr. Beguinlaan, 
Voorburg, offers to export the following 
highest-quality art products: original oil 


paintings of living Netherland masters, with 
or without frames; picture frames, plain and 
ornamental; hand-woven textiles, including 
rugs and carpets; machine-woven carpets, 
rugs and runners, Broadloom (ancient or 
modern designs); hand-made artistic ceramic 
products, such as bowls, vases, and figurines; 
also, woolen knitwear (sweaters and slip- 
overs) for men and women; rayon, mixed 


wool/rayon and cotton underwear. Inspec- 
tion may be made at the above-mentioned 
address. Mr. Jungerhans will provide, at his 
expense, evaluation by art experts. 

43. Pakistan—M. Issac Brothers (manufac- 
turers), Govind Ram Street, Sialkot City, 
wishes to export sport and athletic goods, 
bagpipe band instruments and calf vellums. 

44. Pakistan—The Peterson Pipe Co. (man- 
ufacturers, exporters), Sialkot City, wishes 
to export musical instruments and sporting 
goods. 

45. Paraguay—Fassardi Ltda. S. A., F. y A. 
(producer and export merchant), Estrella 
407, Asuncion, offers to export unlimited 
quantities of new, green cedar logs (Cedrela 
fissilis); 750 metric tons of refined tung oil 
(new stock), up to 2% acidity. Worstall 
test: 11 to 12 min.; 250 metric tons of re- 
fined industrial castor oil, up to 1% acidity, 
current stocks are 3 months old and in good 
condition; unlimited quantities of new, green 
tropical hardwood logs, such as Lapacho, Cur- 
pay, Incienso, Ybyraro, Ybyrapyta, and Gua- 
tambu. Price of tung oil and castor oil 
will be furnished to interested firms upon 
request to Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
dD. C. 


46. Scotland —Dobbie McInnes Limited 
(manufacturers, exporters), 57 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2, offers to export 


engineering, scientific, industrial, and navi- 
gational instruments, mechanical and elec- 
tro-mechanical, high-grade and precision. 
Firm states that it will within a short time 
produce a new automatic viscometer called 
the “Visco-Monitor,” which not only indi- 
cates viscosity on a dial but also records it 
on paper and may even act as a controller in 
order to stabilize viscosity of fluid in a pipe 
line, tank, or other containers at any desired 
value. It is anxious to sell these instruments 
in the United States, and seeks a firm em- 
ploying mechanical engineers with a knowl- 
edge of electrical instruments, who could 
not only sell the Visco-Monitor but who 
would also be responsible for maintenance 
in America. One set of catalogs is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

47. Wales, North—Glyn Jones (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), Hazelthorpe, 
Victoria Drice, Llandudno Junction, offers to 
export unlimited quantities of pure Welsh 
wool bedspreads in unique Honeycomb weave, 
in plain and contrasting colors. Specifica- 
tions: Sizes—76’’ x 90’’, and 56’’ x 78’’; 
weight per yard, 36.8 ounces. Firm will for- 
ward samples to interested parties. Also, firm 
seeks representatives in the United States, 
particularly in Welsh-speaking communities. 


Export Opportunities 


48. Brazil—Companhia Telefénica do 
Maranhao (concessionaire of the automatic 
telephone service at Sao Luiz, Maranhao), 
Rua Joaquim Tavora 242, Sao Luiz, Maranhao, 
seeks purchase quotations from manufac- 
turers of automatic telephones, spare parts, 
and telephone central accessories. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Colombia—Osorio & Cia. Ltda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), Apartado Aereo 
43-43, Bogota, seeks purchase quotations for 
a factory for the manufacture of paper bags 
for cement, sugar, and similar products. In- 
terested manufacturers of such equipment 
should furnish information regarding prices 
and specifications of machinery direct to the 
firm. 

50. France—Entreprise T. E. M. I. A. 
(wholesaler, retailer, sales agent, potential 
importing distributor), 7, Rue Lafayette, 
Bordeaux, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for good-quality agricultural tractors 
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(preferably small-size) and attachments; ag- 
ricultural machinery and implements; also, 
building contractors’ equipment. Firm owns 
and operates a repair shop for agricultural 
tractors and machinery, also for contractors’ 
machinery. It has a large warehouse (5,000 
square meters) in the suburbs of Bordeaux 
which may be placed at the disposition of 
any interested American exporters of the 
above-mentioned machinery. 

51. France—Léon Rousseau 
Chamoiserie-Ganterie), 
wholesaler and exporter; importer of raw 
products), Usine de la Roussile, Saint- 
Liguaire, Deux-Sévres, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for good-quality fish and marine 
mammal oils such as cod and whale; also, 
fats for tanners’ and leather dressings. 
Quantities will be stated upon receipt of 
offers. 

52. Germany—Fritz K. A. Guse & Co. (ex- 
porter, importer, wholesaler), Wernerstrasse 
5-7, Postschliessfach 3, Berlin-Grunewald, 
seeks purchase quotations for foodstuffs in- 
cluding fruits and vegetables. 

53. Germany—Hanns Hornung (wholesale 
merchant handling fruits, vegetables and 
wines), 62 Freisingerstrasse, Dachau, Obby, 
Bavaria, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for nuts, especially peanuts, pecans, 
walnuts, and cashews. 

54. Italy—Riccardo Steinleitner (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 1 Via 
Sant’ Antonio da Padova, Turin, desires pur- 
chase quotations and agency from United 
States manufacturer of artificial pumice. 
The pumice will be used for making soap. 

55. Japan—Kato Sangyo Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter), No. 8 Nihon- 
bashi-Yokoyamacho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, seeks 
quotations for the following tertile machin- 
ery: tier bobbin plain net machine, twist 
lace curtain machine, lever lace machine, 
crochet trimming loom, circular bobbin net 
machine, circular torchon lace machine. One 
set of fabrics and laces illustrating the types 
of materials to be manufactured is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

56. Japan—Kurabo Trading Co., Ltd 
(manufacturers, importers, exporters), 2,2- 
chome Koamicho Nihonbashi, P. O. Box 
No. 96, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, seeks quotations 
for second-hand typewriters, used clothing, 
and second-hand automobiles. 

57. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Tokyo Bank Building, 
24 Kyomachi, Ikutaku, Kobe, seeks purchase 
quotations for oil seeds, such as rape seeds, 
castor seeds, and cotton seeds; rosin; coffee 
and cocoa beans; cocoa butter; corozo nuts 
for making buttons. 

58. Liberia—Gemayel Bros. (importer of 
general merchandise, exporter of palm ker- 
nels and piassava), P. O. Box 56, Monrovia, 
seeks purchase quotations for general mer- 
chandise; tertiles, including woolens and 
cottons; blankets (cotton and woolen); ho- 
siery; and canned foodstuffs. 

59. Mezico—Guillermo Ancira (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), Ave. Lafontaine No. 236, 
Reforma Polanco, Mexico, D. F., wishes pur- 
chase quotations for jute, cotton, and rayon 
rugs. 

60. Netherlands—C. V. Producten Hande!s- 
vennootschap Prohaven (importing distribu- 
tor), 48 Mauritsweg, Rotterdam, seeks 
purchase quotations for all kinds of slaugh- 
terhouse products, such as frozen and @hilled 
beef, pork and mutton, premier jus, fat backs, 


( Megisserie- 
(manufacturer, 


edible and technical tallows. Firm seeks 
usual export quality products, customary 
U. S. Government inspection. Goods are 


destined for shipment to 
countries. 

61. Portuguese East Africa—Damodar Bho- 
vanidas (general merchant, importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer’s representative and 
commission agent), P. O. Box 1053, Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, seeks quotations and 


West European 
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agency for macaroni products, butter and 
butter products, farm implements, kitchen 
utensils, glazed earthenware, aluminum 
wares, crockery, photographic equipment, 
building materials, iron for concrete cement, 
soft goods, and foodstuffs. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 


Report being 


Agency Opportunities 


62. British West Indies—J. N. Harriman & 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer’s agents, commis- 
sion merchants, importing distributors), 61 
Marine Square (P.O. Box 232), Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, seeks representation for inexrpen- 


sive cotton tertiles, such as cotton prints 
(35’’—36’’), casements, poplins, haircords, 
chambrays, shirtings (plain and printed), 


sheetings, denims and khaki drills. 

63. Germany—Walter Boenigk (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 2 Ettalerstrasse, Munich 25, 
Bavaria, seeks representation for dental 
preparations, particularly dental cements. 
Firm requests prices, samples and literature 
covering the full range of dental preparations 
offered for export. 

64. Germany—Centralvereinigung Deut- 
scher Handelsvertreter- und Handelsmakler- 


Verbande (Central Alliance of German 
Commercial Agents and Brokers Associa- 
tions), Lichtensteinstrasse 2, Frankfurt 


Main, offers its services to interested United 
States firms seeking appropriate import 
agents in Germany. 


65. Germany—Henry Crolly, 115 Lerchen 
Str., Hamburg-Altona, wishes to contact 
United States firms interested in trading 


with Germany. 

66. Germany—Wolfgang Mader, Chilehaus, 
Hamburg 1, seeks representation 
ware, refrigerators, and automobile radio 

67. Germany—Hermann Steger (commis- 
sion merchant), Obernzenn/Mfr., Bavaria 
(U. S. Zone), seeks representation for cotton 
yarns, all numbers, crude, bleached and 
dyed; wool combings, crude and carbonized; 
woolen yarns, combed and carded. Quota- 
tions requested c. i. f. Bremen or Hamburg, 
payment irrevocable letter of credit or cash 
against documents 

68. Netherlands—Firma H. E. M. Visscher 
(broker), 45 Walstraat, Enschede, seeks rep- 
resentation for quality cigarettes 

69. Venezuela—Harry J. Beck (agent), 
Apartado (P. O. B.) 1143, Caracas, seeks 
agency for enamelware, kitchen utensils, and 
glassware for household use 


tor glass- 


Foreign Visitors 


70. Denmark—Mogens Bang, 
Mogens Bang & Co. (importer, sales /indent 
agent), 2 Jenslovsvej, Copenhagen-Charlot- 
tenlund, is interested in selling Danish radio 
communications and special broadcasting 
equipment and micro wave equipment 


representing 


Scheduled to arrive November 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of about 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o Hudson H. Bubar, Old 
Lyme, Conn. Itinerary: Cities on the east 
coast. 

71. England—John R. E. Booker, represent- 
ing A. B. Savin-Taylor (consulting naval 
architects), 32 Wardour Street, London, W. 1, 


wishes to export smal] pleasure craft; also, 
wishes to investigate the possibilities of 
obtaining orders for designing any type of 
marine equipment, as well as yard work (in 


British yards) on any type of vessel. Mr. 
Booker is now in the United States until 
February 1950. He will attend the motor 


boat show in New York City on January 7, 
where he plans to exhibit at least one craft 
U. S. address: c/o Edgar McKay, Robinson 
Tag Label Co., 460 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y Itinerary: Portland 
(Maine), Boston, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 26, 1949.) 


72. England—W.  Petzall, representing 
Barking Brassware Co., Ltd. (exporter, many. 
facturer), River Road, Barking, Essex, js in. 
terested in exploring possibilities of Market. 
ing bathroom and sanitary metal fittings. 
also, wishes to visit United States manufap. 
turers of such items, as well as Sheet-metg 
engineering works. Scheduled to arrive No. 
vomber 8, via Seattle, for a visit of sever 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Department 
Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broadway, Ney 
York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: Seattle, San Pray. 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New Yor, 

73. England—G. J. Shaffer, representing 
James Shaffer Limited (exporter, manufac. 
turer), 120-132 Cricklewood Lane, London 
N. W. 2, is interested in exploring possibilities 
of marketing bathroom and sanitary metg 
fittings; wishes to visit United States 
manufacturers of such items, as wel] as 
sheet-metal engineering works. Scheduled to 
arrive November 8, via Seattle, for a visit of 
several weeks. U.S. address: Department 
of Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 
York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

74. Ireland, Northern 
chell, representing D. H. Mitchell & Co 
(manufacturer, wholesaler) 18 Bedford 
Street, Belfast, is interested in exporting to 
the United States stamped I/rish linens (for 


also, 


Isaac Moore Mit- 


embroidery). Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 25, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address 
79 Beech Street, Rutherford, N. J., o 


Barlum Hotel, Cadillac Square and Bates, De- 
troit, Mich. Itinerary: Detroit, Chicago, and 
New York 

75. Netherlands—Johannes Anthonius M 
Bakker, representing Joh. C. van Reisen, 
Sassenheim, is interested in exporting flower 
bulbs to the United States. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in October or early November, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 months U.S 
address: The Hipage Co., Norfolk, Va 
Itinerary: Cities in the southern States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

76. Netherlands—Jan Van Eikeren, Jr., rep- 
resenting the Diamond Die Department of 
the N. V. Philips’ Companies (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Eindhoven, is inter- 
ested in selling diamond dies. He is now in 
the United States until December 15, 1949 
U. S. address Philips Export Corporation, 
100 East Forty-second Street, New York 117, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Chicago, and Washington 

77. Union of South Africa—W. O. Mac- 
laren, representing Maclaren, Vickery & Part- 
ners, 5th floor, Garlick House, Harrison 
Street, Johannesburg, wishes to contact any 
American firms interested in or contemplat- 
ing establishment of a manufacturing plant 
in the Union of South Africa. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of October, via New York City, 


late 


for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: Com- 
modore Hotel, Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Detroit, Reading, and Niagara 
Falls. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Additional Import Opportunity 


information Was 
the Import 


(NoTE.—The following 
received late to include in 
Trade Opportunity listing.) 

78. Philippines, Republic of—Alfred E. 
Holter Brokerage, 1303 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Manila, offers for immediate shipment, at 
world market quotations (ex godown Hong 
Kong) the following: 5,000 tons plus wol- 
framite concentrate, 65 2.000 tons block 
tin, 99° 2,000 tons assay un- 


too 


antimony 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated October 24, 1949) 


After 2 weeks’ suspension of exchange 
transactions following devaluation of ster- 
ling, the Argentine Central Bank on October 
3 announced new exchange rates widely 
spread between 3.3582 pesos per $1 for exports 
of beef, mutton, most cereals, and oilseed, 
and 9.0200 pesos per $1 for the “free” bank 
selling rate. Six rates scaled between these 
were made applicable to specified import and 
export transactions upon individual approval 
by the Central Bank. Announcement of an 
auction rate somewhat above the bank sell- 
ing rate is expected. No import permits have 
been authorized as yet under the new rates 
Some export commodities, especially wool, 
hides, and cereals, have begun to move, al- 
though the stimulating effect expected from 
revaluation is, in some cases, reduced by price 
increases decreed by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI). 

The export price situation was confused 
during much of October as a result of simul- 
taneous exchange revisions, reclassification of 
commodities receiving preferential exchange, 
price changes in all export commodities, and 
reevaluation of bilateral trade situations 

Hide sales for early October were reported 
at 375,000 units, including 100,000 to the 
United States. The latter, being the first 
substantial purchase by the United States 
for a considerable period, attracted much 
comment, but the feeling remained preva- 
lent that Argentine prices were still too high 
for sustained marketing 

A protocol extending the Italian-Argentine 
Trade Agreement of 1947 was signed, stipu- 
lating that goods exchanged should not be 
reexported and that payments should be in 
United States dollars. Allowing for a swing 
credit of ¢80,000,000, the protocol envisions 
a total interchange of approximately $300.- 
000,000. Projected imports from Italy include 
large amounts of heavy machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment. 

Crop and pasture conditions were reported 
good, following widespread rains. Wheat 
recovered from September frost damage, and 
the yield outlook appears to be above aver- 
age. Latest reports indicated the wheat area 
to be very little above last year’s 5,500,000 
hectares. Corn acreage may have declined 
from 10 to 15 percent, despite highly favor- 
able planting conditions. The area planted 
to flax was believed to have been reduced by 
an additional 15 percent, but production 
may be higher in view of better yield pros- 
pects. Important increases may be regis- 
tered this year in sunflower-seed acreage. 

Cattle and sheep marketing declined sea- 
sonally with current packers’ quotas for meat 
deliveries to the United Kingdom set at 27,000 
long tons monthly. Deliveries so far have 
not been affected by Argentine demands for 
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higher prices following United Kingdom cur- 
rency devaluation which may involve lengthy 
negotiations. 

Prospects for the wool clip, now under 
Way, appeared about the same as for last 
year, but with the possibility of a lower 
percentage of carpet wools because of the 
reduction in numbers of coarse crossbreds in 
relation to fine crossbreds. The quality of 
wool was reported good, with heavy fleece 
weights from Patagonia. The wool market 
reacted to the exchange revision by raising 
peso prices sufficiently to offset about half of 
the reduction in terms of dollars. Moderate 
quantities of carpet wool were sold at near 
32 cents (United States currency) per pound, 
Boston, as compared with 38 cents asked in 
September. French buyers have purchased 
some fine wools at prices reported to be above 
the United States market equivalent. 

President Peron has announced the inau- 
guration in 1950 of a 3-year agricultural 
program, replacing the previous special fa- 
vors to industry. The program is reported to 
involve Government encouragement to mech- 
anization, guarantee of remunerative prices, 
and the elimination of middlemen. 


Bermuda 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS TIGHTENED 


The Bermuda Supplies Commission an- 
nounced on October 5 that, effective immedi- 
ately, the importation from hard-currency 
areas of various products, mainly foodstuffs 
and general merchandise, is prohibited, re- 
ports the American Consulate General in 
Hamilton This step was taken with the 
view to conserving dollars and was said to 
be a temporary measure, 

The complete list is as follows: Butter; 
cheese (except fancy cheese for hotels); lard 
and shortening; margarine; sugar; choco- 
lates (including boxed chocolates and bars) 
and confectionery; biscuits (other than un- 
sweetened biscuits, i. e. soda-biscuit types 
and ginger snaps); gin; fresh fish (except to 
hotels); soap of all types; fruit juices (other 
than citrus, tomato, and prune); potato 
chips in any form; pure flavoring extracts 
(but not imitation extracts or cola sirups); 
canned sausages; canned pork products, in- 


cluding ham; dry mustard; cake and bread 
mixture of all types; made-up cake and 
cakes of all types; canned mushrooms; bub- 


ble gum; candies and lozenges of all types; 
jelly powder and crystals; beer; ale; stout; 
tea; jams; preserves; marmalades; canned 
herrings; caviar; paté de foie gras; pie-crust 
mix; canned corn beef; all other canned 
meats; icing sugar; manufactured ice cream; 
liquid ice-cream mix; pickles and sauces (ex- 
cept tomato catsup, sweet relish, and pre- 
pared mustard); spices (except pepper); 
wines, including brandy; liquid chocolate 
milk (canned and bottled); liqueurs; fruit 
cordials and squash; fresh pork; vinegar (ex- 











cider 
(browning, salt, thickener) ; 


cept vinegar); gravy preparations 
cocoa; cooking 
chocolate; carpets; rugs, including woolen; 
jute; mohair and wool-pile fabrics; metal of- 
fice furniture; outboard motors up to 8 
horsepower; autobicycles and bicycle-pro- 
pulsion units; glazed tiles, other than white 
or cream; gloves; brooms (except straw 
brooms); brushes; matches (except book 
matches); smoking pipes; cigars (except 
Cuban); linen goods; polishes (boot, floor, 
furniture, and metal); household cleansers 
(abrasive type); hollow ware (aluminum 
and galvanized); kitchen utensils; rubber 
hot-water bottles; vacuum (thermos) flasks 
and jars, except refills; organs; band and or- 
chestral instruments; plate glass; pianos; 
concrete mixers; comics, and comic supple- 
ments. 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


FREE EXCHANGE MARKET ‘TRANSACTIONS 
PLACED UNDER BANCO CENTRAL CONTROL 


Legal sanction was given to the free market 
in foreign exchange, and legal operations on 
this market were restricted to the Banco 
Central de Bolivia by Supreme decree No. 
1770 of October 6, 1949, published and effec- 
tive that day, according to reports of October 
6 and 10 from the United States Embassy at 
La Paz. The bank now sells exchange so ac- 
quired for the importation of luxury goods 
and for necessary expenses of private per- 
sons. Previously, the Banco Central had been 
able to purchase foreign exchange only at 
the official and differential rates of 42 and 56 
bolivianos, respectively, to the dollar. The 
free-market rate of exchange is set by the 
Banco Central “in accordance with supply 
and demand.” Bank officials have stated 
that the rate is subject to change every 2 
weeks and is as realistic as possible; the ini- 
tial rate was about 110. 

Decree No. 1770 also authorized the Banco 
Minero to buy the national gold output, pay- 
ing for gold in bolivianos at the best free- 
market price, and selling it in either domes- 
tic or foreign markets. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusTOMsS TREATMENT To Be AccoRDED 
AIRCRAFT IN FLIGHT UNDER INTERNA- 
TIONAL CIVIL AVIATION CONVENTION 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance, by cir- 
cular No. 26, of October 10, 1949, advised all 
customs authorities of the customs treat- 
ment to be accorded under article 24 of the 
International Civil Aviation Convention to 
aircraft of countries which deposited ratifi- 
cation instruments, according to a report of 
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October 14, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 

Article 24 of the Convention provides that 
aircraft on a flight to, from, or across the 
territory of another contracting State shall 
be admitted temporarily free of duty, sub- 
ject to the customs regulations of the State. 
Fuel, lubricating oils, spare parts, regular 
equipment, and aircraft stores on board an 
aircraft of a contracting State, on arrival in 
the territory of another contracting State, 
and retained on board on leaving the ter- 
ritory of that State shall be exempt from 
customs duty, inspection fees or similar na- 
tional or local duties and charges. This 
exemption shall not apply to any quantities 
of articles unloaded, except in accordance 
with the customs regulations of the State, 
which may require that they shall be kept 
under customs supervision. 

Spare parts and equipment imported into 
the territory of a contracting State for in- 
corporation in or use on an aircraft of an- 
other contracting State engaged in inter- 
national air navigation shall be admitted 
free of customs duty, subject to compliance 
with the regulations of the State concerned, 
which may provide that the articles shall be 
kept under customs supervision and con- 
trol. 


Visas Not REQUIRED FOR TRAVELERS IN 
TRANSIT DEPARTING WITHIN 8 Days 


No visas are necessary for travelers in 
transit who depart within 8 days of their 
arrival, whether or not by the same transport, 
states an airgram of October 19, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 
However, when travelers in transit depart by 
a different transport, transportation com- 
panies must submit to local police authori- 
ties a list of such passengers, indicating the 
date and carrier of reembarkation, and also 
submit the travel documents to the police 
authorities, who return them to the passen- 
gers upon reembarkation. 


Goops IMPORTED WITHOUT IMPORT LICENSE 
SUBJECT TO CONFISCATION 


The Brazilian Director of Customs Revenue, 
by circular No. 41 of October 10, 1949, called 
the attention of all customs authorities to 
the export-import licensing regulations pro- 
viding that goods arriving without import 
license are subject to confiscation as con- 
traband, states a report of October 19, 1949, 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. The Director recommends that 
upon expiration of the legal warehousing pe- 
riod the interested parties should be in- 
vited to present the import license and, if 
this request is not complied with, the goods 
will be considered as contraband and sold at 
public auction. 

The legal warehousing period before goods 
may be sold at public auction because of 
abandonment is 6 months, except for perish- 
ables for which there are varying shorter 
periods. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANNECY TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


The trade-agreement negotiations recently 
concluded at Annecy, France, have resulted 
in reductions on 61 items in the Canadian 
tariff and also in the binding of 24 additional 
items against increase. Nine items were 
made free of duty, and British preference 
was eliminated on eight items. These con- 
cessions were made to the 10 new countries 
which applied for accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
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Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden, and Uru- 
guay. 

However, as all members of the General 
Agreement adhere to the most-favored-na- 
tion principle, the United States will benefit 
from Canadian tariff reductions to the 10 
new countries, and Canada likewise will 
benefit from United States reductions to the 
new countries although the United States 
and Canada did not negotiate between them- 
selves. 

The concessions made by all the partici- 
pating countries will come into effect on or 
after January 1, 1950, and before May 31, 
1950, depending upon the date of ratification 
of the agreement by the participating coun- 
tries. 

Of the commodities imported into Canada 
in 1948 on which tariffs were reduced, about 
$4,000,000 worth or 20 percent were from the 
United States. These imports from the 
United States were chiefly (in order of trade 
value in 1948) cotton woven fabrics (table- 
cloths, napkins, quilts, bath mats, pillow 
cases, sheets, and towels), wool yarns, mo- 
lasses, feathers, talc or soapstone, window 
shade or blind rollers, edible olive oil, and 
steel sheets for the manufacture of saws 
Most of the concession items are specialties 
of other countries; some also are subject to 
import controls in trade with the dollar 
area. 

Some of the products on which the United 
States reduced its tariffs and which are im- 
portant to Canada are wallboard, paper- 
board, pulpboard, wrapping papers, birch 
plywood, hollow bars and drill steel, forgings 
butter, certain cheese, leather manufactures 
raw cattle hides, footwear with fabric uppers, 
cellulose compounds, and manufactured 
granite and limestone 


Colombia 
Exchange and Finance 


RULES GOVERNING IMPORT LICENSES FOR 
MERCHANDISE PURCHASED ON CREDIT 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control issued resolution No. 17 on October 
10, 1949, granting preferential treatment in 
the issuance of import licenses covering the 
purchase of foreign merchandise on Credit 
terms for periods extending from 1 to 5 
years. 

Resolution 17 provides that importers who 
are able to obtain credit terms from their 
foreign suppliers will be issued gradual re- 
imbursement import licenses immediately 
up to the following amounts depending upon 
the length of period for which the credit 
is extended: (1) 20 percent of the importer's 
basic quota if payment terms are at least 1 
year; (2) 40 percent of the importer’s basic 
quota if payment terms are at least 2 years; 
(3) 60 percent of the importer’s basic quota 
if payment terms are at least 3 years; (4) 
80 percent of the importer’s basic quota if 
payment terms are at least 4 years: and (5) 
100 percent of the importer’s basic quota if 
payment terms are at least 5 years. 

The issuance of licenses in accordance 
with the percentages set forth above, how- 
ever, is dependent upon compliance with the 
following conditions: (A) That interest on 
unpaid balance is not more than 4 percent 
annually; (B) that credit is extended to the 
importer by a bank or similar entity, a manu- 
facturer, or an exclusive distributor for a 
manufacturer; and (C) that the amount of 
the annual payment for such imports does 
not exceed 20 percent of the importer's 
annual quota. 

Licenses issued under the terms of this reg- 
ulation will be only for a specified list of 


commodities which must be published Within 
30 days following the issuance of the resoly. 
tion. When such list has been Publisheg 
an announcement will be made in Foreicy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY 

Finally, under the terms of the resolution, 
the Office of Exchange Control irrevocably 
will guarantee regular quarterly licenses for 
the release of the required dollar exchange 
to meet the terms of the credits extended to 
Colombian importers 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AUTHORIZED To Bp 
IMPORTED IN FORM OF MERCHANDISE 


By decree No. 2831 of September 13, 1949 
resolution No. 15 of August 18, 1949, of the 
Office of Exchange Control was approveq 
authorizing foreign-capital importations jp 
the form of merchandise for resale 

Resolution No. 15 specifies that certain 
articles may be imported into Colombia as 
capital importations by means of nonre- 
imbursable import licenses provided that the 
following provisions are met: (1) The im. 
porter can verify that the funds utilized in 
acquiring the merchandise imported int 
Colombia as new capital are not funds which 
the importer is obliged to change at the 
Bank of the Republic for national currency 
or for certificates of exchange in accordance 
with provisions of law 90 of 1948 (see Foretcy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 7, 1949, for 
announcement) 2) recipients of licenses 
to import capital in the prescribed form, 
deposit 10 percent of the value of the licenses 
in cash to guarantee compliance therewith: 
and (3) the Office of Exchange Control has 
approved the capital importation in the form 
of salable merchandise as an importation 
economically beneficial to the country 

It is important to note, however, that 
capital represented by mechandise importa- 
tions on a nonreimbursable basis and profits 
realized on the investment of said capital 
in merchandise may not be remitted from 
Colombia 

A list of the articles permitted to be im- 
ported as foreign capital into Colombia may 
be obtained from the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. § 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
D. C., or from any of the Department's Field 
Offices. 





EXCHANGE QUOTAS FOR OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER 


The Colombian Office of Exchange Control 

sued regulation No. 8 of September 29, 1949 
which provides general exchance allocations 
to be used under the existing quota system 
for the months of October and November, re- 
ports the United States Embassy at Bogota 

Regulation No. 8 provides definite limita- 
tions on the issuance official exchange 
licenses during October November 
various classes of importers such as indus- 
trialists, merchants, and official agencies. 
Industrial enterprises may be granted official 
exchange up to 10 percent of their basic 
quotas for the importation of such raw ma- 
terials as were specified in their basic quota 
applications. Merchants are granted official 
exchance in amounts varying up to 10 per- 
cent of their quotas in accordance with the 
size of their respective quotas. Those having 
basic quotas between $1,000 and $10,000 re- 
ceive 10 percent of their quota and those 
with larger quotas receive exchange alloca- 
tions on a schedule of decreasing percentages 
as quotas increase with the merchants hav- 
ing quotas of more than $500,000 receiving 
only 4 percent of their basic quota. Agen- 
cies of the National Government are allowed 
foreign exchange for the purchase of goods 
to a value of 5 percent of their estimated 
Departmental and municipal 
of their 


annual need 
agencies are allowed 10 percent 
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pudgeted import requirements. Semiofficial 
agencies, hospitals, and benefit societies also 
receive licenses for 10 percent of their regis- 
tered need for imported goods. 

Article 4 of regulation No. 8 provides that 
no exchange shall be granted under this 
allocation for the importation of raw mate- 
rials by persons or enterprises who are not 
engaged actually in the processing of such 
material. Previously, there had been some 
importation of industrial raw materials, par- 
ticularly chemical and pharmaceutical items, 
for fabrication by second parties. Another 
item of particular interest is article 6 which 
stiplates that “mixed-importers,”’ those who 
handle trucks, busses, automotive parts, and 
tires, in addition to other merchandise, are 
limited to 50 percent of a normal allotment 
pecause of the concurrent allocations of ex- 
change for the importation of such automo- 
tive equipment provided by regulation No. 7 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
7, 1949, for announcement.) 

The Office of Exchange Control estimates 
that regulation No. 8 provides for the li- 
censing of about $24,000,000 worth of raw 
materials and merchandise during October 
and November. Of this total, some $14,000,- 
000 will be in materials for Colombian in- 
dustry and $10,000,000 will be licensed in 
merchandise and supplies 

Circular 590 of October 6, 1949, gives the 
list of commercial products which may be 
imported with the official exchange provided 
by regulation 8. This is supplemented by the 
list of essential drugs and pharmaceutical 
items of July 20, 1949, which continues in 
effect 

|The American Republics Branch, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washineton 25, D. C., is prepared 
to furnish United States firms with informa- 
tion regarding a reasonable number of prod- 
ucts in which they may be interested Inas- 
much as the schedule items to be imported 
has been set up according to tariff numerals 
the work of the American Republics Branch 
will be facilitated greatly if firms indicate 
the tariff numerals of the products they de- 
sire to export to Colombia. | 


> 
Cuba 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL INVOICES IN LIEU OF CON- 
SULAR INVOICES ON CERTAIN PARCEL- 
Post SHIPMENTS 


Commercial invoices may now be used to 
substitute consular invoices to cover parcel- 
post and express shipments to Cuba from 
localities where there is no Cuban consulate, 
according to Cuban consular instruction No 
14-K, issued by the Cuban Ministry of State 
In such cases, the commercial invoice should 
be made out in triplicate, the original to be 
enclosed in the parcel-post or express pack- 
age and the two copies to be sent to the 
consignee for clearance of the package 
through Customs in Cuba. Those shippers 
located in the vicinity of a Cuban consulate 
still are required to send certified consular 
Invoices covering their parcel-pOst and ex- 
press shipments, regardless of the value of 
their contents 


Y e 
- . ' . 
Czechoslovakia 
Exchange and Finance 
ADDITIONAL CREDIT GRANTED BY 


AUSTRALIA 


A credit in the amount of £1,000,000 for 
the purchase of Australian wool in 1949-50 
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has recently been negotiated by Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralia, according to the foreign press. 
A previous credit, granted in 1948, was in 
the amount of £500,000. The terms of the 
loan are unchanged: 2'4 percent interest Plus 
one-half of 1 percent commission, to be 
guaranteed by the State, and to be repaid 
within 1 year. 


Dominican 


Republic 
Commercial Laws Digest 


BUSINESS-ESTABLISHMENT TITLES AND AD- 
VERTISING REQUIRED To BE IN SPANISH 
LANGUAGE 


The Dominican Government published a 
notice in the press of October 16, 1949, warn- 
ing business establishments in the Domini- 
can Republic that the Government will 
enforce the provisions of law No. 1918, en- 
acted January 20, 1949, requiring any busi- 
ness establishment, the title of which is not 
in Spanish, to change the name to Spanish 
within 2 years following publication of the 
law, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. The law 
also requires advertising signs and display 
cards to be in Spanish. 

These provisions refer Only to entities or 
establishments organized in the Republic, or 
which have their principal places of business 
in the Republic, and do not refer to those 
organized abroad, or with their principal 
places of business abroad, which have 
branches bearing the titles of their “parent” 
organizations 
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EXCHANGE CONTROL INTRODUCED 


Official control over foreign exchange in 
Ethiopia went into operation on Septem- 
ber 23, states a report from the United States 
Legation, Addis Ababa. This control, which 
makes all exports subject to license, provides 
that the entire proceeds from exports to soft- 
currency countries be turned over to the 
State Bank in exchange for Ethiopian cur- 
rency. For shipments to _ hard-currency 
countries, the regulations provide that dur- 
ing the first 90 days (after September 23) 
25 percent of the proceeds are to be turned 
over to the State Bank, and thereafter the 
full amount is to be turned over within 
6 months of the date of export. 


Freneh North 
Afriea 
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DATES: EXPORT STANDARDIZATION REGULA- 
TIONS REVISED IN ALGERIA 


The standardization regulations for dates 
exported from Algeria have been revised by 
an order of July 30, 1949, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 5. 

The dates must be graded according to 
their quality and size; they should be free 
from parasites and packed in a specific man- 
ner in boxes. The marking must indicate 
the origin, the category, and the weight of 


the dates, as well as the identification of 
the packer. 

Before leaving the country, all shipments 
of dates for consumption must undergo dis- 
infestation under Government control. 


OLIVE OIL: ALGERIA’S EXPORT 
RESTRICTIONS 


Up to 50 percent of the production of olive 
oil in Algeria may be exported to foreign 
countries, by an order of March 10, 1949, 
published on March 15. 


Germany 
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FOREIGN-EXCHANGE CONTROL FOR WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Foreign-exchange control in the Federal 
Republic of Germany is based largely on law 
No. 53 of the United States, United Kingdom, 
and French military governments. Law No. 
53 was revised and extended, effective Sep- 
tember 19, 1949. 

Under the provisions of the present law, 
all transactions between residents of the Re- 
public and persons outside that territory 
which involve or relate to property of any 
kind are prohibited except as authorized by 
military government or its designated agent. 
For purposes of the law, this territory means 
the Laender (States) of Bavaria, Bremen, 
Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Baden, Lower Saxony, 
North-Rhine Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Rhine-Palatinate, Wuerttemberg-Hohenzol- 
lern, Baden, and Hamburg. 

The military governments have under pre- 
vious legislation which remains in effect, au- 
thorized the Bank deutscher Laender to reg- 
ulate foreign-exchange transactions and deal 
in foreign exchange subject to specific direc- 
tives issued by them. (Military Government 
No. 60, Revised, which established the Bank 
deutscher Laender, and General License No. 
8 under Law No. 53.) 

Under this authority, the Bank has been 
acting as fiscal agent of the Joint Export- 
Import Agency and has been maintaining 
accounts with foreign banks into which the 
foreign-exchange proceeds of western Ger- 
man exports have been paid. Foreign- 
exchange transactions arising from western 
German exports and imports have been 
carried out by the Bank deutscher Laender 
and the German foreign-trade banks (Aus- 
senhandelsbanken), acting as its agents, 
pursuant to authority and in accordance 
with the regulations established by the 
Joint Export-Import Agency. (The most 
important of these regulations are JEIA In- 
struction No. 1, Revised, and Instruction 
No. 29, which relate to merchandise exports 
and imports, respectively). 

The military governments have also au- 
thorized the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft 
(German Administration for Economics), in 
coordination with the Bank deutscher Laen- 
der, to rezulate and license certain types of 
foreign-exchange payments made by Ger- 
mans in the territory to foreigners for cer- 
tain types of services and certain other 
expenses. (Instruction No. 31 of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency. See ForREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 22, p. 15, for a de- 
scription of the types of payments permis- 
sible under this authority.) 

All foreign-exchange payments and re- 
ceipts other than those authorized under 
the above regulations must be specially 
licensed by or on authority of the military 
governments. (The military governments 
have now been reconstituted as elements of 
the Allied High Commission.) 

Law No. 53 also requires all residents of 
the Federal Republic of Germany to declare 
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their foreign-exchange assets to Land Central 
Banks and to surrender these assets upon 
request. 

Any transfer, agreement, or arrangement 
executed in violation of the law is void 
unless subsequently authorized by military 
government. The parties to any such ar- 
rangement may be required to restore the 
property which was the subject matter of the 
transaction to its original status and it shall 
be no defense to such requirement that the 
consideration which had been paid therefor 
cannot be returned. Furthermore, persons 
who violate Law No. 53 or any regulation or 
order under the law, are liable to a maximum 
of 5 years’ imprisonment or a fine up to 
25,000 marks or three times the value of the 
property involved, or both. 

As revised, Law No. 53 also controls the 
movement of physical property into and out 
of the territory of the Federal Republic. It 
stipulates that no property other than ordi- 
nary personal effects may be brought into or 
removed from the Republic except as author- 
ized by military government or its designated 
agent. Pursuant to Regulation No. 1 under 
Law No. 53 (Revised), the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany is designated 
as the agency competent to authorize and 
regulate the movement of property into and 
out of that area, subject to such conditions 
as may be prescribed by military government. 
(On October 14, the Joint Export-Import 
Agency announced that nearly all of its 
functional operations and responsibilities 
will be turned over to the German Adminis- 
tration for Economics or other authority 
designated by the German Federal Govern- 
ment. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 7.) 

Property owned by residents of the United 
States or other foreign countries which is 
located in Western Germany is also sub- 
ject to the provisions of Military Government 
Law No. 52 as amended. This law provides 
that such property is subject to military- 
government control and that all transactions 
with respect thereto are subject to license by 
or on authority of military government. Cer- 
tain general licenses have been issued au- 
thorizing special types of transactions with 
respect to such property, including authori- 
zations to custodians of such property to en- 
gage in operations incident to the normal 
conduct of business. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 19, p. 17; August 29, p. 
16; and October 31, p. 24, for a description of 
certain other general licenses under Law No. 
52.) All other transactions must be specially 
licensed by or on authority of military gov- 
ernment. 

WESTERN BERLIN 


Foreign-exchange transactions between 
persons in Western Berlin and foreigners are 
also subject to licensing by the military au- 
thorities or their designated agents (Order 
BK/O (46) 337 of the Allied Kommandatura 
and amendments). The Berliner Zentral- 
bank has been authorized to regulate foreign- 
exchange transactions and deal in foreign 
exchange, subject to specific directives of the 
occupation authorities (Ordinance of the 
Allied Kommandatura dated March 20, 1949). 
By an agreement with the Bank deutscher 
Laender, the latter bank carries out foreign- 
exchange transactions on behalf of the Ber- 
liner Zentralbank. Furthermore, the Ber- 
liner Zentralbank maintains an account with 
the Bank deutscher Laender through which 
all financial transactions between Western 
Berlin and Western Germany and channeled. 


Soviet ZONE AND EASTERN SECTOR OF BERLIN 


Foreign-exchange control for the Soviet 
Zone is based principally on order No. 3 of 
January 5, 1946, of the Soviet military ad- 
ministration. The order stipulates that all 
transactions between Germans and foreign- 
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ers involving property of any kind must be 
licensed by or on authority of the Soviet mil- 
itary administration. It also provides for 
declaration and surrender of all foreign-ex- 
change assets of residents of the area. An 
Allied Kommandatura Order (BK/O (46) 
337 and amendments) contains similar stip- 
ulations for the eastern sector of Berlin. 


BANKING DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN 
BERLIN 


With the occupation of Berlin in May 1945, 
the Reichsbank and all large commercial 
banks were ordered closed, in accordance 
with the Potsdam Agreement objective of 
breaking up undue concentrations of eco- 
nomic power in Germany. The three banks 
which were established soon after occupa- 
tion are still Berlin’s most important banks: 
The Berliner Stadtkontor services the Berlin 
municipal administration and military gov- 
ernment administrations and engages in com- 
mercial banking as well; the Berliner Volks- 
bank, e. G. m. b. H., a cooperative, handles 
credits to small business; and the Sparkasse 
der Stadt Berlin handles savings accounts 

Following the Berlin blockade and the eco- 
nomic separation of Eastern from Western 
Berlin, the Western branches of the afore- 
mentioned banks were established as sepa- 
rate entities. According to a recently pub- 
lished study of the Berliner Zentralbank, the 
central bank of Western Berlin, the Berliner 
Stadtkontor West, with its 13 district banks 
and 26 branches, accounts for four-fifths of 
Western Berlin’s total banking activities. At 
present the bank is owned and operated by 
the city of Berlin but it is planned to trans- 
form it to a joint stock bank. The Sparkasse 
der Stadt Berlin West with its 21 branches 
handles Western Berlin savings accounts 
The banking cooperatives, now numbering 
11, have broken off from the Berliner Volks- 
bank e. G. m. b. H., which has its head office 
in the Soviet sector, and have been con- 
solidated under Western control. 

As of July 31, 1949, these three banks and 
their branches were the only commercial 
banks functioning in Western Berlin. Their 
relative importance, as measured by the vol- 
ume of business on July 31, is shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Volume of Business, Western Berlin Banks, 


July 31, 1949 


{In million Deutsche marks] 


DM West DM Fast 


Berliner Stadtkontor 161.1) 85.0 106.3) 93.8 
Sparkasse der Stadt Berlin 1.0 10.2 2 <.5 
Volksbanken 8.9 4.8 3.8) 3.4 

ISY.0 100.0 113.3 100.0 


The reform of Berlin's banking system af- 
fected not only the above-described commer- 
cial banks but also the institutes dealing 
with medium- and long-term financing, in- 
cluding mortgage banks. Up to the present 
time only one institute, the Berliner Indus- 
triebank A. G. has been established for the 
granting of long-term credits. Its capital of 
1,000,000 Deutsche marks was subscribed by 
Berlin’s financial groups and the Industrie- 
kreditbank A. G., Duesseldorf (the city of 
Berlin has an option of 40 percent of the 
shares). The main function of the Berliner 
Industriebank A. G. is to extend medium- 
and long-term credits to Berlin’s industry. 
For a temporary period the bank will finance 
revolving credits to the West and continue 





business operations as a commodity Clearing 
center. 

It is also planned to establish a public and 
a private mortgage bank for the Purpose of 
financing long-term construction. Of con. 
siderable importance is the Postscheckamt 
Berlin-West, established after the currency 
reform of June 1948. This institute handle 
a large volume of checking transactions both 
within Western Berlin and from and to West. 
ern Germany. Approximately 50 foreign. 
exchange offices have also been established. 
Their services are limited to currency ey. 
change and have, of course, been in greater 
demand since the lifting of the Berlin 
blockade. 

As yet, the stock exchange has not been 
reopened nor are there other facilities fo, 
trading in securities 

The reconstruction of Western Berlin's 
banking system is to be built around the 
Berliner Zentralbank which corresponds to 
the Land Central Banks of the Western 
Laender. This bank was established in March 
1949 by order of the Western military gover. 
nors. It has taken over the central banking 
functions hitherto exercised by the Berliner 
Stadtkontor. Its establishment is expected 
to facilitate the resumption of private bank. 
ing operations. 

Since the end of 1948 the volume of bank. 
ing activities has expanded considerably 
Much of the increase has taken place since 
March 20, 1949, when the West mark was es- 
tablished as sole legal tender in the Western 
sector of Berlin 

West mark deposits, excluding savings de- 
posits, increased from 90,600,000 DM on De. 
cember 31, 1948, to 125,200,000 DM in March 
19, 1949, and by the end of July they reached 
193,800,000 DM. From March to July the in- 
crease in the number of accounts was only 37 
percent 

East mark deposits held in Western Berlin 
banks did not follow the same trend. Ex- 
cluding savings deposits, they increased up 
to the time the West mark was made legal 
tender but declined thereafter from 319, 
600,000 DM in March to 127,900,000 DM in 
July. As of July 31, 1949, East mark deposits 
account for 40 percent of the total deposits 
in Western Berlin banks, although in the pre- 
ceding March they had accounted for over 
70 percent 

Savings deposits were small in relation to 
demand deposits but showed some increase 
while the Berlin blockade was in force. From 
March to July the average savings account 
increased from 96 to 116 DM, an increase of 
20 percent. Savings have fallen off, however 
with the lifting of the blockade and the 
increased availability of food, clothing, and 
consumer goods generally 

In the first half of 1949 the banks were 
forced to maintain abnormally high and un- 
profitable cash because of the 
Berliners’ preference for cash payments to 
payments by check or through clearing ac- 
counts, and the fact that no interest was 
paid on deposits. The liquidity of Berlin 
banks, as indicated by the ratio of cash and 
Giro deposits to total deposits, is shown in 
the accompanying table 


reserves 


Liquidity of Berlin Banks as Indicated by 
the Ratio of Cash and Giro Deposits to 
Total Deposits 


Bar April May Tune July 

- 0, 1949 31, 1949 30, 1949 | 31, 1949 

Berliner Stadtkontor 9 15. ¢ 8.1 10. 
Sparka e der Stadt » 
Berlin 0.0 24.6 12.1 12.7 
Volksbanker 0.- 1.0 17.6 1s 


The drastic decline in the ratio of cash to 
deposits in June and July may be due to an 
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increased volume of cashless payment. But 
it is felt that the main reason for the decline 
in the liquidity ratio emanates from an in- 
creasing demand for credits from Western 
Berlin’s slowly recovering industry. 
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ImporT DUTIES AND TAXES TEMPORARILY 
WAIVED ON SPECIFIED AMOUNT OF WIN- 
TER WHEAT 


A decree of the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Economy published on October 10, 1949, au- 
thorizes the importation of 2,000 tons of hard 
winter wheat free of all taxes, duties, charges, 
and subtaxes, states a report from the United 
States Embassy in Guatemala City. The 
wheat thus imported is to be used solely by 
members of the National Association of Flour 
Producers, apparently to relieve a shortage of 
domestic wheat resulting from drought con- 
ditions during the period May—August and 
the more recent serious storms and floods, 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated October 17, 1949) 


The most important development in Hon- 
duras in the past month was the calling of a 
special session of the Congress especially to 
consider an income-tax law, and the ap- 
proval of the proposed Tela Railroad (United 
Fruit Co.) concession which was summarized 
in the monthly economic airgram of Septem- 
ber 13, 1949 (ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 3, 1949). In addition, the agenda 
includes consideration of the Tegucigalpa 
water project and reorganization of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association. Considerable 
dissatisfaction with the Government's domi- 
nation of the association has been noted, and 
it is proposed that modifications be made so 
as to permit wider scope to private attempts 
to increase and improve the coffee production 
of the country 

The draft of the income-tax law was pre- 
pared by the Joint Presidential-Congressional 
Committee appointed during February to 
study the Honduran tax and banking system 
and to recommend legislation. The pro- 
posed tax will have two progressive scales 
one for individuals and the other for com- 
panies. The tax on individuals will be from 
2 percent on net incomes of 2,500 lempiras 
to 20 percent on net incomes of 1,000,000 
lempiras or more (1 lempira= $0.50 U. S. 
currency). The tax on enterprises will be: 
10 percent on net incomes of from 2,500.01 
to 500,000 lempiras; 15 percent on net in- 
comes of from 500,000.01 to 1,000,000 lem- 
piras; and 20 percent on net incomes of 
1,000,000.01 lempiras or more. The President 
has justified the income tax on the grounds 
of social justice and expediency. He argued 
that the plans of his administration for an 
extensive road-construction program neces- 
Sitated increased revenues and that an in- 
come tax was the most practicable way of 
obtaining it. 

In the quarter ended June 30, 1949, Hon- 
duras exported 4,417,344 stems of bananas, 
about 100,000 stems less than were exported 
during the corresponding quarter of 1948. 
Considerable speculation and interest has 
been aroused in the announced plan of the 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. to reopen to 
banana planting the Trujillo and Puerto 
Castilla region which was abandoned by the 
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banana companies about 10 years ago because 
of the Panama disease. New methods of com- 
bating this disease plus the 10-year fallowing 
period apparently will enable successful cul- 
tivation of bananas in this district once 
again. 

The company which has been operating the 
only sugar refinery in Honduras, with a con- 
siderable degree of success, reports that there 
are about 2,000 acres planted to sugarcane 
in the vicinity of San Pedro Sula. A second 
refinery is being constructed about 60 miles 
southwest of San Pedro Sula by another 
company. Pending completion of its re- 
finery in 1950, about 300 acres of cane have 
been planted for processing by it. In addi- 
tion to these commercial plantings of sugar- 
cane there are many small plantings 
throughout Honduras from which sugar is 
produced on a household basis. 

The gradual industrial development of 
Honduras is further reflected in the estab- 
lishment of a second match factory in Te- 
gucigalpa, which is nearing completion. 
Practically all of the matches used in Hon- 
duras have for some years been produced 
locally by the only existing match factory. 
Presumably, the new company is to avail it- 
self of the high protection given matches by 
Honduras. A Tegucigalpa bakery has an- 
nounced the installation of modern machin- 
ery for the production of macaroni, 
spaghetti, and similar farinaceous products. 
It has a capacity for producing 100 kilo- 
grams of such products an hour. 

The estimated total of milled rice from 
the 1949 harvest is expected to be about 
21,500,000 pounds—a decrease of more than 
25 percent from the preceding season, owing 
to unfavorable growing conditions. It is es- 
timated that approximately 18,500 acres were 
harvested. 

A newly organized firm has opened regu- 
larly scheduled motion-picture performances 
in the National Theater, which has been 
rented from the Government on a percentage 
basis. The new enterprise will compete with 
the two existing motion-picture distributors. 

The first regularly scheduled flights be- 
tween the Bay Islands (Utila) and Teguci- 
galpa were inaugurated on October 16 by 
Servicio Aéreo de Honduras, S. A. (SAHSA). 

The press reports that the Ministry of 
Government has announced that all Euro- 
peans wishing to enter the country for the 
first time must obtain special permission 
from the Government in Tegucigalpa. 

San Pedro Sula, the second city of Hon- 
duras, caused considerable stir by placing an 
increased municipal import duty upon gaso- 
line. The aviation companies threatened to 
purchase all their gasoline elsewhere or to 
raise their rates, with the result that the 
previous municipal gasoline tax was restored 
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ZIRCON EXPORTS SUBJECT TO LICENSE 


The Government of India announced on 
September 29, 1949, that exports of zircons 
will hereafter be subject to license. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 1949 


Devaluation of the Indonesian guilder on 
September 20, from 2.625 guilders to the new 
rate of 3.80 guilders for US$1, climaxed a 
period of economic uncertainty. This de- 
velopment had been anticipated by the trade 


for several weeks—a period marked by in- 
creased purchases of commodities for specu- 
lative purposes—while shaken confidence in 
the currency was reflected in a sharp rise in 
the black-market rate of the U. S. dollar 
from an average of 11 guilders prior to July 
20 to a postwar high of 29 guilders to the 
dollar on September 20. 

Retail as well as wholesale prices climbed 
rapidly, with the basic increase in the former 
attributable in part to the increased rates 
of excise levied on petroleum products, sugar, 
tobacco products, and salt. A slight decline 
was registered in August in the cost-of-living 
index, based on the free-market price of 19 
selected domestic food products, but the 
magnitude of the postwar price inflation is 
demonstrated by the fact that the index 
remained at more than 10 times the prewar 
level. In an attempt to counter the strong 
inflationary pressures, “chain brokerage” 
transactions have been prohibited where the 
use of middlemen is not customary. 


ExPorRT COMMODITY PRICES 


According to the Consulate General, the 
possibility of an increase in exports to the 
United States arising from devaluation is 
somewhat problematical because of thé 
marked increase in export commodity prices 
during the past few months. The accom- 
panying table shows wholesale price quota- 
tions for several leading commodities on the 
Batavian market: 


Wholesale Prices, Batavia 
{In guilders per 100 kilograms] 








Commodity —- 1080 
Rubber, RAM 1 sheets 93.5 | 127 
Pepper, Black Lampong_----__| 900 | 2, 500 
Pepper, White Borneo 2,000 | 3, 500 
Coconut oil- - : } 115 125 
Tapioca, Buitenzorg AAA | 110 125 
Citronella oil, Contract A_._- 925 2, 350 
Tea, average BOP __.- sale 310 340 
0 ee eS ae “on 725 1, 400 


A special foreign-exchange decree has been 
enacted whereby exporters, in areas on Su- 
matra which do not maintain banking facili- 
ties, may retain 30 percent of their foreign- 
exchange proceeds for the import of essen- 
tial goods. It is hoped that this measure 
may reduce smuggling to Malaya. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


During the first 6 months of 1949, a total 
of 2,060,000 hectares were harvested on na- 
tive holdings on Java and Madura, and 2,100,- 
000 hectares were planted to new crops dur- 
ing the same period. Recent information 
concerning the more important crops is as 
follows: 

August copra production totaled 29,403 
metric tons, stocks available in Copra Board 
warehouses amounted to 28,732 tons, and ex- 
ports to 25,234 tons. Preliminary figures in- 
dicate that September output reached 25,- 
222 tons. 

July estate rubber production is reported 
at 15,088 metric tons. Although figures on 
the August output were not yet available at 
time of this report, August exports were re- 
ported at 48,056 tons, of which 15,363 tons 
consisted of estaté rubber. 

July production of tea amounted to 1,980 
metric tons and exports to 2,148 tons. Au- 
gust exports were 2,023 tons. Palm-oil and 
palm-kernel production in August totaled 
10,754 and 2,431 metric tons, respectively; 
palm-oil exports were 2,557 tons in July and 
17,336 tons in August. Production of cin- 
chona bark was 650 tons, and of hard fibers 
(sisal and abaca) 209 tons. 

Reports from both east and west Java state 
that sugar estates have suffered considerable 
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damage from cane fires and loss from cane 
thefts, causing a crop loss in 19 percent of 
the total sugar area of east Java. Despite 
difficulties in obtaining labor for the milling 
season, 15 mills were in operation during the 
campaign. By the end of August, 40,700 tons 
of the new season's sugar were shipped from 
east Java ports, the sugar production center 
of the archipelago. 

Estate coffee production was 1,709 tons in 
July. Unfavorable weather conditions dur- 
ing the flowering period largely accounted 
for the decline in output, which is esti- 
mated to reach 11,000 tons this year. Na- 
tive production is anticipated at approxi- 
mately 15,000 toms. Cacao production in 
July was 196 tons, bringing the year’s total 
thus far to 484 tons. However, there has 
been no export of this commodity. 


MINERALS 


Crude-petroleum production in July 
totaled 3,895,047 barrels as compared with 
3,622,058 barrels in June. Refinery output 
totaled 4,054,166 barrels in July and 3,458,954 
barrels in June. Tin production in August 
amounted to 2,369 metric tons (tin content), 
and exports totaled 2,708 tons. Bauxite pro- 
duction rose in August to 62,159 metric tons; 
51,134 toms were exported, of which 43,370 
tons were shipped to the United States. 


FINANCE 


The United Press reported from Djogjakar- 
ta that the Republican rupiah gained stead- 
ily following devaluation of the Indonesian 
guilder, with the exchange rate dropping 
from 95 to 60 rupiahs to the guilder. A dual 
currency situaticn exists in Djogjakarta in- 
asmuch as farmers insist upon payment in 
Republican money. 

The Java Bank reports banknotes in cir- 
culation on September 21 amounting to l,- 
789,284,933 guilders, an increase of 32,701,- 
790 guilders from July 27. The open-market 
price of gold rose from 27.5 guilders per gram 
in middle July to 38 guilders on September 
15, 40 guilders September 19, and 49 guild- 
ers September 21, experiencing a slight de- 
cline to 45.5 guilders on September 25. 


Iran 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEHRAN 
(Dated October 10, 1949) 


The immediate reaction in Iran to the 
devaluation of sterling on September 18 was 
a temporary standstill in foreign trade. Since 
then, it has become increasingly evident that 
the country’s economy will not be affected to 
any important degree by this devaluation be- 
cause of Iran’s agreement with the United 
Kingdom which provides for convertibility 
of sterling receipts. 

An agreement was concluded on Septem- 
ber 30 for the purchase of 100,000 metric tons 
of wheat from the U.S.S.R. This quantity, 
together with other recent purchases, is ex- 
pected to cover Iran’s domestic requirements. 

Action is being taken through the Plan- 
ning Organization to bring immediate assist- 
ance to the distressed area of Azerbaijan. 
This relief includes particularly thé dis- 
patch of grain supplies and equipment and 
other requirements for winter planning. 

A contract for services as advisers and 
consultants in the implementation of Iran’s 
Seven-Year Development Plan was signed 
on September 19 between the Iranian Govern- 
ment and an American engineering group. 
Projects approved to date by the Planning 
Organization, which is in charge of the 
Seven-Year Plan, total approximately 1,576,- 
000,000 rials (nearly $50,000,000 at the of- 
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ficial exchange rate) and include railroad 
construction and two sugar refineries. 

Air-line service has been expanded through 
the recent conclusion of an agreement with 
Afghanistan which provides for fortnightly 
service by Iranian Airways between Tehran 
and Kabul. 


Republic of 


Korea 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated October 17, 1949) 


The Republic of Korea's agricultural out- 
look for the year continues to be good, the 
summer-grains purchase goal of 700,000 suk 
(approximately 100,000 metric tons) having 
been exceeded by 5 percent during Septem- 
ber; soybeans, grain sorghums, and pulses 
were expected to exceed the 1948 production 
by as much as 25 percent; and the 1949 rice 
crop still is estimated at about 14,800,000 suk 
(1 suk=5.1 bushels) 

The Korean Government, however, has re- 
duced its proposed 4,300,000-suk rice purchase 
program to 3,500,000 suk in an effort to mini- 
mize the inflationary impact of official rice 
purchases. It will attempt to reduce its cash 
outlay to about 15,000,000.000 won by the 
maximum use of incentive goods to meet 
the proposed purchase price of 11,100 won per 
suk, which is approximately one-half the 
current open-market price. Under this plan 
the farmer would receive about one-third of 
the purchase price in cash and the remain- 
der in incentive goods, particularly cotton 
cloth and fertilizers. It is questionable, 
however, whether the Government can pro- 
duce sufficient quantities of incentive goods 
at the time of the rice purchases without re- 
sorting to redeemable certificates for in- 
centive goods, taxes, cash, or other measures 
which may prove less attractive to farmers 
than open-market sales 

As a result of the proposed rice-purchase 
reductions, the Government plans to reduce 
to half the present ration rolls of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. At the same time, however, 
Korea is proposing a 40,000-metric-ton in- 
crease in the scheduled 100,000 tons of rice 
exports to Japan under the terms of the trade 
arrangement between the two countries. Al- 
though Japan is reported to be interested in 
buying as much rice as Korea can supply 
price undoubtedly will be a prime factor in 
the determination of the quantity exported 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Coal output in the Republic of Korea of 
both anthracite and lignite in the Govern- 
ment-financed mines during the month of 
August was estimated at 69,802 metric tons 
If anthracite production in the private mines 
is assumed to be about 5,000 tons, as was the 
case in June of 1949, then total production in 
the month of August for both Government 
and private mines would approximate 75,000 
tons (previously estimated at 85,000 tons), 
or about 10,000 tons less than the July 
estimate of 85,000 tons. Although figures for 
September are not yet available, preliminary 
estimates indicate that coal output during 
that month has fallen below the August 
level. 

Other mineral production during August 
was generally below the July level, with the 
only appreciable increase being registered in 
tungsten. Production of tungsten ore was 
141 metric tons or about 26 tons above the 
July output. The metal content of this 
tungsten ore was recorded at nearly 89 metric 
tons, reflecting an increase of 15 tons above 


the July figure. Production of other min. 
erals included the following: Amorphoug 
graphite declined from 4,682 metric tong in 
July to 4,193 in August; electrolytic copper 
(metal content) declined from 37.1 tons in 
July to 25.3 in August; gold, from 5.2 kilo. 
grams to 4.27 kilograms; and silver remained 
at 8.4 kilograms. There was no production of 
lead or zinc in either July or August. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


Electric-power output in the Republic of 
Korea during September amounted to 55,- 
772,612 kw.-hr., average load of 77,462 ky. 
as compared with an August output of 58... 
104,912 kw.-hr., or an average load of 78,098 
kw. Increased production in hydroelectric 
plants compensated in large measure for the 
shut-down of the Pusan Steam Plant, neces. 
sary because of repairs, and for the small 
volume of coal deliveries to the Yongwo| 
Plant. 

Industrial production during August in. 
creased markedly over that of July, cotton 
cloth, machine-made paper, and salt having 
registered the major gains. Output of ma- 
chine-made paper in August reached an al]- 
time high of 783 metric tons as compared 
with 488 tons in July, and cotton-cloth pro- 
duction increased 700,000 meters to an Au- 
gust output of 4,900,000 meters. September 
output was estimated at 6,200,000 meters. 
The Government is planning to purchase the 
entire cotton cloth production for the period 
September—December 1949 (at a_ reported 
price of 160 won per yard as compared with 
about 830 won per yard in the open market) 
for use in the rice-purchase program 

Increases in industrial production from 
July to August, as reflected in index numbers 
(1948 monthly 100), were as fol- 
lows: Cotton cloth rose from 200 in July to 
233 in August; cotton yarn, from 181 to 219: 
machine-made paper, from 180 to 290; fire 
brick, from 149 to 176; common brick, from 
395 to 425; pottery, from 185 to 244; bicycle 
tires, from 116 to 175; oxygen from 57 to 105; 
cigarettes, from 146 to 172; cut tobacco, from 
98 to 118; production of clinker stood at 
251 and that of carbide at 285 


average 


FINANCE 


The inflationary pressures in the Republic 
of Korea increased in September with the 
continued heavy deficit Government spend- 
ing. The Government debt is estimated to 
have increased by 6,900,000,000 won in Sep- 
tember, exclusive of borrowings to pay for 
aid commodities. According to present esti- 
mates, the over-all Korean Government 
budget (exclusive of the ECA supplementary 
budget) indicates an excess of expenditures 
over estimated revenues during the fiscal 
year March 31, 1950, of 44,100,000,000 won. 
In addition to the ECA _ supplementary 
budget, there are other proposed regular and 
emergency supplementary budgets of ap- 
proximately 13,800,000,000 won 

Currency in circulation increased from 
47,200,000,000 won on September 1, 1949 to 
49,100,000,000 won on September 30 and 
reached an all-time high of 51,600,000,000 on 
October 5. Even with the Government’s pro- 
posed reduction in fall rice purchases, if the 
incentive goods program of partial payment 
for rice is not resorted to, then the note issue 
may be increased by as much as 38,000,000,- 
000 won at the proposed price of 11,100 won 
per suk for rice. The Government hopes, 
however, to hold its cash outlay for rice to 
15,000,000,000 won and to use incentive 
goods to make up the difference. Retail and 
wholesale prices rose in September with 
major increases in fuels, textiles, and protein 
foods. The open-market price of rice at the 
end of September rose to about 68 won per 
pound as compared with 65 won per pound 
in August. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Revised foreign-trade figures for August 
place Korea's trade at US$1,121,000 for pri- 
vate imports and approximately $5,500,000 for 
imports financed by ECA. Exports were re- 
ported at $798,000 on a private level and at 
$2,000 on a Government level. Exports con- 
ted chiefly of marine and textile products, 
whereas the chief private imports were 
newsprint, raw rubber, cotton yarn and 
thread. Private trade in August was con- 
ducted chiefly with Hong Kong. 

The import-quota system for individual 
Korean traders, as well as the tie-in import 
regulations, which went into effect on July 1, 
1949, were abolished as of October 1, 1949. 
The tie-in regulations required traders to 
import twice as much of essential items as 
they proposed to import of the more profit- 
able and less essential items. This regula- 
tion made it difficult for importers to operate, 
and stimulated smuggling. 


Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusToMsS TARIFF REVISED 


sis 


The schedule of duties leviable on imports 
in Malta has been revised, effective from July 
8, 1949, by a legislative measure published in 
the supplement to the Malta Government 
Gazette of July 12, 1949. 

The new tariff schedule provides for higher 
duty rates on a large number of items, al- 
though rates on some classes of goods were 
revised downward. The tariff descriptions 
and numerical listings of several items also 
were changed 

Notable items affected by increased duty 
rates include alcoholic beverages, laundry 
soap, tobacco and tobacco products, motor 
vehicles and parts, certain meat products, 
perfumed spirits, typewriters and adding ma- 
chines, and specified textile and leather man- 
ufactures. Small duty reductions were made 
on boots and shoes, cinema projectors, and 
air-conditioning machines. 

Duty changes for some items affected both 
preferential and general rates, although 
many changes applied only to the former 
or latter import-duty rates. 

[Revised rates of import duties applying 
on specific commodities are available on re- 
quest to the British Commonwealth Branch, 
Areas Division, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.] 


Mexico 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated October 24, 1949) 


Business showed the usual seasonal decline 
in September and early October, with local 
collections slow, and preliminary import fig- 
ures of 253,000,000 pesos for September indi- 
cating the lowest volume of import trade 
since September 1948. Value of exports for 
September was not available at time of this 
report. Final foreign-trade figures for Au- 
gust were: Imports 278,586,745 pesos, and 
exports 261,754,398 pesos, resulting in an im- 
port balance of 16,832,347 pesos. Industrial 
activity also was reduced, but chief complaint 
was voiced by the trading fraternity. Higher 
prices, reflecting the devaluation of the peso, 
and alleged impairment of purchasing power 
were the primary causes of this trend. Cost- 
of-living index was slightly up in September, 
but the wholesale price index for 210 articles 
(1989=100) was up by nearly 6 points, to 
293.6. 


November 14, 1949 


The financial situation showed steady im- 
provement throughout September, as the 
Bank of Mexico was able to acquire dollars 
to build up reserves. Payment of $8,700,000, 
the annual quota under the 1947 settlement 
with British-Dutch oil companies, was met 
slightly in advance of the due date. In early 
October there was a slight reaction in the 
attitude toward the peso, but the Bank of 
Mexico was able to cope readily with the 
change, and subsequently the demand for 
dollars slacked off to strictly normal levels. 
It is understood that the 15 percent export 
surtax has brought in revenues well in excess 
of expectations. This, despite the fact that 
in many cases the tax has been reduced, 
often to the extent of 80 percent. 

Metal prices in world markets showed 
little change from June, quotations being for 
copper, 175, cents (U. S. currency) per 
pound; lead, 12'4 cents; and zinc, 8%4 cents. 
Silver was firm and in demand at 73% cents 
per ounce. Conclusion of a contract was an- 
nounced for the Mexican subsidiary of a large 
American company to work certain sulfur 
deposits on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Base-metals production was off in August 
from July, but precious metals registered a 
large increase. Gold production rose from 
27,521 to 40,156 troy ounces; and silver, from 
2,450,000 to 5,040,000 troy ounces. Copper 
output dropped from 6,879 metric tons in 
July to 4,179 tons in August; lead production 
fell from 18,479 to 10,702 metric tons; and 
zinc, from 21,243 to 9,690 metric tons. 

The petroleum situation was stable during 
September and early October. Daily pro- 
duction of crude oil in the second quarter 
of 1949 was approximately 164,000 barrels, 
slightly higher than in the preceding quar- 
ter. Exports increased slightly during the 
same period. Total estimated production for 
1949 is 60,000,000 barrels, with exports pos- 
sibly reaching 14,000,000 barrels. 

Agricultural conditions continued gener- 
ally favorable although during September 
the drought in the central and southeastern 
parts of Mexico appreciably reduced corn 
and other crops. The total corn crop will, 
however, probably suffice for the nation’s 
needs this year. Cctton production showed 
a record-high level with a probable yield of 
800,000 bales, compared with 560,000 bales 
last year. It is reported that Mexico will 
have as much as 500,000 bales for export 
this year, with an estimated high value of 
$60,000,000. Early in October abundant 
rains broke the drought in the central and 
southern areas of the nation and later in 
the month extremely heavy rains caused 
floods and crop damage in Chiapas, in 
southern Mexico. Estimated loss to coffee 
cultivators is placed at 10,000,000 pesos. 

Tourist business maintained a high level 
during August, with 34,088 entries, as com- 
pared with 34,977 in July. Average for the 
first 8 months of the year was 25,983. In 
October the Mexican Government withdrew 
the privilege of air-line offices in the United 
States to issue tourist cards to travelers go- 
ing to Mexico. These tourists must now 
obtain their cards from the nearest Mexican 
Consulate or at the border point of entry. 

Mexico's First National Tourist Conven- 
tion held its sessions in Mexico City Octo- 
ber 17 to 19, inclusive, and the American 
Society of Travel Agents convened for its 
Nineteenth Annual Convention on Octo- 
ber 20. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE PERIMETERS OF QUINTANA Roo 
EXTENDED FOR ADDITIONAL TEN-YEAR 
PERIOD 


The free perimeters in Mexico, established 
in each of the towns of Ciudad Chetumal, 


Cozumel, Xcalak, and Isla de Mujeres, in the 
Territory of Quintana Roo, shall continue 
open to international trade for an additional 
period of 10 years from June 7, 1949, under 
provisions of a decree of June 5, published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 15, 1949, ac- 
cording to a report from the United States 
Embassy dated October 17, 1949. 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS FOR VARIOUS EXPORT 
ITEMS REVISED 


Official valuations for numerous items of 
the Mexican export tariff have been revised, 
and for a number of items the existing val- 
uations have been abolished, according to a 
Circular of the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit dated September 13, 1949, and 
effective the day following its publication in 
the Diario Oficial on October 7, 1949. 

The tariff item numbers for which the 
official valuation has been increased and the 
new valuations (old valuations in paren- 
theses), in pesos per lineal meter (except 
where otherwise indicated), are as follows: 

Item 27-24, logs of fine wood, even with 
the bark removed, the diameter of which at 
the natural base is between 60 and 90 centi- 
meters: mahogany 144.15 (95.04); others, 
98.80 (64.80); 27-25, same, with a diameter 
at the natural base over 90 centimeters: 
mahogany, 323 (207.36); others, 210 (135); 
71-12, tanned hides of large cattle, not speci- 
fied, per gross kilogram, 18.10 (none). 

The export items for which a reduction has 
been made in the official valuation, with the 
new valuation (old valuation in parentheses) 
in pesos per gross kilogram (unless other- 
wise indicated) are as follows: Item 23-—13, 
vanilla in a double container of tin plate and 
wocd, 62.15 (93.96); 23-14, vanilla otherwise 
packed, 62.15 (93.96); 25-93, bran 0.29 (0.38); 
27-23, logs of fine wood, even with the bark 
removed, with a diameter of the natural base 
up to 20 centimeters; mahogany, 30.65 per 
lineal meter (51.84); others, 30.45 per lineal 
meter (34.56); 28-23, linseed, 0.83 (0.94); 
53-21, bags and sacks of henequen, even when 
lined with cotton cloth or paper, 2.40 (3.51); 
71-12, fleshy hides, 3 (5.01); 71-13, tanned 
hides of sheep and goat, 40.15 (43.85); 71-16, 
sole leather, 6.61 (12.53) ; 73-08, manufactures 
of seeds, 21 (26.31); and 79-09, oils and 
greases, not specified, for industrial use, 2.20 
(2.82). 

For the following export items the previous 
Official valuation has been abolished: Item 
26-21, “Istle of lechuguilla, maguey, or 
mescal”’; 27-26, boards, planks, timbers and 
beams of fine wood, sawn or planed, up to 
1.83 meters long, not specified; 27-27, same, 
more than 1.83 meters long; 62-11, flour and 
feculae prepared for food, even with up to 
50 percent of cocoa added; 63-00 meat packed 
in flasks, jars, or tins; 63-09, edible prepara- 
tions and preserves with a base of meat; and 
63-32, juice and sap of fruit. 

The Mexican ad valorem portion of the ex- 
port duty, as well as an export surtax of 15 
percent or less, is assessed on these official 
valuations or on the invoice value, whichever 
is greater. On those items for which there 
is no Official valuation, including those cited 
in the preceding paragraph, the ad valorem 
export duty and the export surtax are as- 
sessed on the invoice value. 

[Information regarding Mexican export 
duties, as well as the Official valuations on 
export products, may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the American Republics Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. | 





The production index of the Japanese 
chemical industry in June 1949 was 114.2. 
(1930-34 — 100.) 
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gard to their import restrictions. (Further dollar area might result in greater deficits level in the comparable period of 1948. A in 
Govetepenents am ragerd to theas iets will be elsewhere in view of the limitations which decline in exports of canned fish in the 7- tin 
reported = FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, = resources and full employment place upon month period from 74,000,000 crowns in 1948 kil 
om ae Inavemetion Besos avaliable.) the expansion of total exports. There is also to 52,400,000 crowns was more than offset by ! 
concern over the possibility that other Euro- an increase of approximately 30,000,000 giv 
N i ] pean sources of supply will increase their crowns in exports of ferro-alloys and a pel 
CW Ca and prices to Norway. 5,000,000-crown increase each in aluminum thy 
The major concern is with the prospect and zinc exports. Fertilizers also increased pa 
+ y : of price increases in items from the dollar in export volume. Mechanical-pulp exports 20( 
Tariffs and [rade Controls area, notably bread grains, tobacco, cotton, were up 39,000,000 crowns compared with the 
. petroleum, and feedstuffs, which directly or first 7 months of 1948, although paper ex- col 
ImPorT LICENSING SCHEDULE indirectly may cause a rise in the cost-of- ports decreased by 32,000,000 crowns. On the shi 
The New Zealand Minister of Customs an- living index. The general collective-bargain- import side, notable increases in textiles and to 
nounced on October 14 the issuance of the ing agreement between the Federation of metals and machinery occurred, the former pre 
1950 Import Licensing Schedule relatifig to Trade Unions and the Employers Associa- group by about 100,000,000 crowns and the em 


the period January 1 to December 31, 1950. 
The licenses will be valid, however, for the 
entry of goods imported not later than Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951. The policy is to provide for 
New Zealand’s essential needs to the extent 
that oversea funds are available for that 
purpose. 


tion permits renegotiation of wage rates in 
the event the cost-of-living index exceeds 
165.6 (1938—100). In view of the increase 
to 163.1 which already had occurred in this 
index on August 15—the highest level which 
has prevailed in the postwar period—the 
probability of substantial increases in sub- 


latter group by about 300,000,000 crowns. 
A decrease in grain imports from 220,000,000 
crowns last year to 157,000,000 crowns is con- 
sidered as reflecting seasonal fluctuations to 
a large degree but in part attributable to 
lower import prices. A private compensation 
agreement was reached with Spain during 


A half-yearly licensing system has been sidies after the devaluation was strong. Al- July for importation of 5,500,000 crowns’ I 
introduced for the United States and Canada though the president of the Federation of worth of Spanish oranges, apricots, and al- 
for the purpose of providing closer control of Trade Unions announced on September 23 monds, principally in exchange for Nor- pl 
dollar commitments. In general, only Jan- that the predevaluation demands of unions wegian dried fish. 
\ 
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FINANCE 


The September 22 statement of the Norges 
Bank records currency in circulation at 2,- 
156,000,000 crowns, down only 1,000,000 from 
a month earlier, a subnormal seasonal de- 
cline. The statement also shows further re- 
duction in deposits from 5,080,000,000 cro” ns 
to 4,608,000,000 crowns, largely attr le 
to drawings on Government depos: c- 
counts. There was a fairly sharp dre - 
g00,000 crowns) in deposits of .v ..gn 
banks during the week ended September 22 
Blocked deposit accounts decreased from 
614,000,000 crowns to 606,000,000 during the 
month, and balances abroad and short-term 
foreign investments in that period declined 
from 269,000,000 to 254,000,000 crowns. 


AGRICULTURE 


Favorable weather in September, Norway's 
harvest month, partly counteracted the ad- 
verse effects of August. In the latter month, 
the eastern and southern parts of Norway 
were hot and dry and Trondelag and north- 
ern Norway were cold and wet Uncommon 
August frosts damaged potato vines to such 
an extent that by the end of the month the 
potato crop was expected to be only 82 per- 
cent of normal; it appeared probable that the 
grain crop would yield only 80 percent and 
root crops only 85 percent of normal. The 
fruit crop appears to be even poorer—from 
40 to 50 percent of normal—and to be of 
inferior quality 

FISHERIES 


Production of dry fish this year had fallen 
to only 8,000 tons, one-third of normal pro- 
duction, according to a local press report 
Government price regulations prohibiting 
payment of as high prices to producers for 
this product as for fresh fish for export was 
given as the reason for the decline. The 
press indicated that there is an extensive ex- 
port market for dry fish and that 75 percent 
of the payments received for such export 
sales is in dollars 

There has recently been considerable com- 
ment in Bergen concerning catches of blue- 
fin tuna off the Norwegian coast. It has 
been predicted that the value of this year’s 
catch would total between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 crowns. As tuna fishing requires 
special gear, only about 20 boats have been 
engaged in this type of fishing, chiefly off 
the Helgeland district 

A Bergen firm has been experimenting 
with the production of plastics from fish 
waste. The firm reportedly has been mak- 
ing such a product at its plant near Bergen 
since the beginning of the year. Results are 
said to have been so good that the company 
is to expand production, using its cannery 
in Moskenes, Lofoten, for this purpose. Es- 
timated production is from 4,000 to 5,000 
kilograms per day 

Norwegian herring fishing off Iceland has 
given good results this year, from 12 to 15 
percent higher than any previous year since 
the war. Approximately 250 vessels have 
participated, and the catch is estimated at 
200,000 barrels 

The Norwegian whaling fleet for the forth- 
coming season is to be enlarged from 108 
Ships to 126 to meet the increased competi- 
tion of modernized foreign expeditions. Ap- 
proximately 4,700 men are scheduled to be 
employed in the Norwegian fleet. 


Pakistan 
Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING IN FAST PAKISTAN 
The government of East Bengal, Pakistan, 


plans to float issues of capital stock for three 
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companies which will engage in the manu- 
facture of jute, cotton, and paper, according 
to the Minister for Industries, Commerce and 
Finance. The companies already have been 
registered in East Bengal and application has 
been made to the Central Government for 
permission to issue the authorized shares. 

The authorized capital of two of the com- 
panies, the Jehangirnagar Jute Mills Ltd. and 
the Islamabad Paper Mills Ltd. is 20,000,000 
rupees ($6,000,000) each and the authorized 
capital of the Muslim Cotton Mills Ltd. is 
5,000,000 rupees ($1,500,000) which it is pro- 
posed will be raised later to 20,000,000 rupees. 

The government of East Bengal will retain 
control of the companies through the pur- 
chase of the majority of the shares issued. 

The Minister stated that government initi- 
ative in industry is at present necessary in 
order to utilize the raw materials of the 
country, to create productive employment for 
the people, and to provide an outlet for 
people’s savings. He further stated that 
although facilities have been extended for 
foreign capital participation in Pakistan in- 
dustry, such capital was still conspicuously 
absent. 


Exchange and Finance 


FirsT ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE BANK 
OF PAKISTAN 


On September 29, 1949, the Governor of 
the State Bank of Pakistan, delivered an 
address at the first annual general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Bank which may 
be regarded as of exceptional importance in 
any consideration of Pakistan's present eco- 
nomic situation. The address was based on 
the first report of the annual accounts of 
the State Bank of Pakistan for the year 
ended June 30, 1949. 

The Governor began by expressing con- 
cern with the size of deposits in the Bank, 
pointing out that present deposits amounted 
to 222,100,000 rupees ($66,630,000 at $0.30 to 
the rupee), whereas under the law total re- 
quired deposits are only 59,000,000 rupees 
($15,000,000). Such a situation of excess 
idle money indicates difficulties in finding 
suitable employment for such funds in Paki- 
stan under present conditions and has neces- 
sitated the maintenance of extraordinarily 
large balances abroad by the State Bank. 

The Governor then referred to the fact 
that total foreign-exchange resources of 
Pakistan amounted to 2,413,600,000 rupees 
($724,080,000) and said that “some people, 
therefore, are inclined to think we are in a 
comfortable position.’”’ He denied that this 
was the case, however, pointing out that, 
aside from the fact that a very large portion 
of such assets consisted of blocked sterling, 
the aggregate amount was not large in rela- 
tion to Pakistan's trade. 

He stated that, since Pakistan was a mem- 
ber of the sterling area, all earnings of for- 
eign exchange were converted into sterling 
and kept in London with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Pakistan’s requirements for foreign 
exchange were, therefore, met by purchases 
of such currency required from the Bank of 
England. An entirely separate arrangement, 
however, existed with regard to India under 
which the Reserve Bank of India and the 
State Bank of Pakistan purchase and sell 
each other's currencies direct. The Gover- 
nor added that these special arrangements 
were made in view of the economic and 
financial relations between India and Paki- 
stan and that the arrangement had so far 
served a useful purpose. He then pointed 
out that the decision of Pakistan not to de- 
value had forced a rupture in these relations 
with India and that until such relations 
could be resumed the situation would be 
difficult. 

With respect to trade, he said, “It is gen- 
erally believed that Pakistan has a favorable 


trade balance, and, consequently, a feeling 
of. satisfaction and complacency appears to 
exist. However, even a cursory examination 
of our true position would show that there 
are absolutely no reasons for such compla- 
cency. Our trade and payments position 
with India is still obscure, and, based on the 
inadequate data so far available to us, I can 
only plead for caution in forming any views 
at present regarding our balance of pay- 
ments with India.” 

The Governor pointed out that the situa- 
tion which will develop as a result of the 
devaluation of the Indian rupee will move 
the balance-of-payments position with India 
against Pakistan, and he commented, “A 
great deal of watchfulness, therefore, will be 
required on our part.” He pointed out that, 
excluding transactions with India, Pakistan 
had an unfavorable trade balance of 510,800,- 
000 rupees ($153,240,000) in the year ended 
June 30, 1949. 

After commenting on many other items, 
such as inflationary conditions inherited 
from prepartition days, the great difficulties 
regarding port facilities in East Pakistan, his 
own dissatisfaction with the country’s pres- 
ent banking structure, and his belief in the 
necessity of developing means for more 
adequate rural finance, the Governor con- 
cluded his address with a summary of the 
difficulties facing Pakistan in the immediate 
future. He stated, “Our economy has pal- 
pable elements of weakness, such as de- 
pendence on agriculture and almost total 
absence of industries. We must rely for 
foreign exchange on raw materials whose 
prices are peculiarly liable to severe fluctua- 
tions in changing conditions. We have a 
shortage of experienced industrialists, manu- 
facturers, and technicians. We have only 
limited control, as yet, over banking, and 
the weakness of banking services, particu- 
larly in the interior, is a severe handicap. 
Our administrative structure in government 
is weak due to the shortage of experienced 
men. We have failed to study and develop 
our markets properly due to the lack of 
properly trained personnel. Upon analysis 
Pakistan’s greatest wealth is founded on 
the enthusiasm and patriotism of its people 
and their faith in their future destiny.” 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated October 4, 1949) 


President Felipe Molas Lopez of Paraguay 
resigned September 11 and Federico Chaves 
was elected provisional President. 

The general inflationary trend continued 
throughout September with the cost-of-liv- 
ing figures for a worker's family in the capital 
area showing a progressive increase since the 
beginning of the year. 

A scarcity of many imported and domestic 
consumer goods became more noticeable. 
Because of a severe shortage of foreign ex- 
change, imports were further restricted. The 
dollar sold in the curb market at 15 guaranies 
at the end of September. 

Because of a shortage of edible oil, a severe 
rationing and price-control system was in- 
stituted to avoid speculation and profiteering. 

Fixed prices were established for the retail 
sale of penicillin and streptomycin medicinal 
products. 

Because of a seasonal shortage of market- 
able cattle, higher prices were being paid for 
beef cattle in certain rural areas, with the 
result that Asuncion suffered a meat short- 
age during the month of September. Special 
retail meat outlets were established to control 
maximum meat prices and general profiteer- 
ing, and an appeal through the press was 
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made to urge cattlemen to send cattle to 
market. 

Export valuations for quebracho extract 
were reduced from 520 guaranies to 496 gua- 
ranies per ton for extract soluble in cold 
water, and from 480 guaranies to 453 guara- 
nies per ton for extract soluble in hot water. 
The export tax of 4 percent was unchanged. 

The Asuncion electric-power plant, which 
has been undergoing major repairs in its 
installations for several months, completed 
repairs on a 1,700-kilowatt turbine which has 
been out of order since 1947. 

A local construction company was awarded 
a contract for the paving of 524 city blocks 
in Asuncion. 

Exchange restrictions were further empha- 
sized by (a) suspending the issuance of 
drafts for advance payments for imports; 
(bo) canceling irrevocable letters of credit 
not used within the periods provided; (c) 
restriction on renewal of expired exchange 
contracts; and (d) canceling pending appli- 
cations for imports with uncontrolled ex- 
change which had not been completed by 
September 30. 

Gasoline and kerosene were rationed as a 
temporary measure because of low stocks and 
a lowering river level which threatened to 
hamper normal river transportation. As an 
antispeculation measure, gasoline service 
stations were prohibited from selling gaso- 
line in containers. 

The use of commercial advertising posters 
of all types was prohibited on all roads and 
buildings on the ground that it affects driv- 
ing security and destroys the beauty of the 
countryside Existing posters were to be 
withdrawn by the end of October. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXCHANGE CONTROL TIGHTENED 


The Bank of Paraguay issued a Notice to 
Importers on August 20, 1949, which further 
tightened exchange controls, according to 
a report from the U. S. Embassy at Asun- 
cion dated September 21, 1949. 

The issuance of drafts for advance pay- 
ments was suspended, and authorization to 
open irrevocable letters of credit was re- 
stricted. Open letters of credit not utilized 
within the periods provided therein shall not 
be extended if the future periods of validity 
of the respective exchange contracts do not 
cover 130 days for North America and Eu- 
rope and 90 days for South American coun- 
tries. Open irrevocable letters of credit not 
used within the periods provided and the 
respective exchange contracts of which shall 
have expired, shall not be extended and shall 
remain definitely canceled. 

Expired exchange contracts shall not be 
extended unless it is established that the 
respective merchandise was shipped during 
the period of validity of the contract. The 
extension of a contract shall be granted only 
for the value of merchandise shown to have 
been shipped during the period of validity 
and any remaining balance shall be automa- 
tically canceled. 

A supplement to an exchange contract will 
be granted only to cover an increase in price 
or an increase in expenses which were fore- 
seen in the original contract. 

All pending applications for importation 
with uncontrolled exchange which Were not 
properly completed by the end of September 
1919 are automatically canceled. 





Haiti’s imports of inks, colors, dyes, paints, 
and varnishes in the first half of the fiscal 
year 1948-49 totaled 285 metric tons, valued 
at 799,337 gourdes, compared with 340 tons 
(907,984 gourdes) in the first half of 1947-48 
(1 gourde equals $0.20, United States cur- 
rency.) 
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Peru 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated October 24, 1949) 


Exchange rates in the Peruvian free mar- 
ket for dollar drafts and dollar certificates 
declined from 19.35 and 18.55 soles, respec- 
tively, on October 1 to 18.60 and 18.15 soles 
per dollar on October 19, owing partly to the 
availability of additional dollar supplies from 
mineral exports and partly to a slacKening 
in demand for foreign exchange. Between 
the same dates, pound-sterling quotations 
declined in proportion to the newly estab- 
lished dollar-sterling cross rate from 55.50 
to 52.40 soles per pound for drafts and from 
55 to 51 soles for sterling certificates. 

A further appreciable increase was recorded 
in September in open-market 
foreign exchange, particularly exchange cer- 
tificates. Purchases by all authorized op- 
srators totaled the equivalent of $10,275,232 
($7,567,855 in certificates and $2,707,377 in 
drafts) compared with August total pur- 
chases of $9,664,548 ($6,982,415 in certificates 
and $2,682,133 in drafts) 
aggregated the equivalent of $10,355,978, as 
compared with $9,748,935 in August. In both 
cases transactions included a large propor- 
tion of Official exchange 
transactions in September were reported to 
have aggregated $4,435,885 in purchases and 
$6,516,334 in sales, as compared with the 
preceding month when purchases amounted 
to $5,589,780 and sales to $5,026,340. Septem- 
ber purchases consisted almost exclusively 
of dollars. 

As of October 6, 1949, net exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
amounted to $15,075,000 and £2,928,000, as 
compared with $13,150,188 and £2,344,337 as 
of August 27 

The Bank of England has paid to the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank of Peru £1,019,659 to com- 
pensate for the loss to Peru in value of 
sterling holdings owing to the recent Official 
devaluation of the latter currency, thus giv- 


ing effect to the guaranty contained in the 


supplies of 


September sales 


pounds sterling 





Payments Agreement between the wo 
countries 
Official exchange quotas for individual 


drug importers and manufacturers to cover 
essential imports of medicinals during the 
third and fourth quarters of 1949 were es- 
tablished by a Ministerial Resolution of 
October 7, 1949. The combined quotas 
amount to $922,000 and £55,000, the dollar 
allocation being considerably lower than in 
previous quarters, wherea 
represents a substantial increase 

The Peruvian Government 
oil decrees and resolutions during Septem- 
ber, including the following: (a) A decree 
setting up a separate Bureau of Petroleum 
(this emphasizes the new importance which 
the Peruvian Government 
leum matters); (b) a decree depriving the 
Empresa Petrolera Fiscal of its semiautono- 
mous position and placing it directly under 
the Director of Petroleum; (c) a Supreme 
Resolution terminating the 12-man commis- 
sion appointed in December 1948 to draft 
petroleum legislation and at the same time 
instructing a new three-man board to com- 
plete drafting petroleum legislation by De- 
cember 14, 1949; (d) a Supreme Resolution 
throwing Peru freely open to oil exploration 
studies, geological, geophysical, air mapping 


s the sterling quota 


issued several 


attaches to petro- 


and others 

A three-man commission has been named 
by the Ministry of Development to draw up 
a new national mining code to govern the 


granting of mineral concessions. The com. 
mission is expected to have the new Code 
ready by the early part of 1950. The new 
code is expected to replace and greatly sim. 
plify the presently existing code of July 6, 
1900, and its many supplementary decrees 
and regulations which have accumulateg 
since then, 


Saudi Arabia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
JIDDA 


(Dated September 12, 1949) 


During August, the Saudi Arabian Govern. 
ment directed that all automobile imports. 
as well as all wheat and flour imports, woulq 
in the future have to be licensed by the 
Ministry of Finance 

Work on the Jidda pier continued at a 
rapid pace. It was possible for ships of 2,509 
tons or less to berth alongside the marginal 
pier for off loading. To facilitate cargo dis. 
charging and clearance the Government has 
set up a special customs office branch at the 
new pier site. In response to repeated public 

special committee has been 
investigate the problem of dis- 


complaints, a 


appointed t 
charging cargo and expediting delivery t 
the ultimate consignee ; 

Work on the Damman deep-water pier was 
taken over by an American company after the 
original British contracting firm was unable 
to continue 

During the month, the riyal was quoted at 
between 59 and 60 per sovereign. Sterling 
declined steadily during the period, and the 
sovereign opened at $12.10 and reached a 
position of $12.35 by month's end 

An important step in the development of 
ommunications in Saudi Arabia was the in- 
auguration of a new weekly mail service for 
the Hejaz Mail trucks now leave Mecca 
every Tuesday morning and, after touching 

Jidda proceed north and south along the 
Tihamah North-bound trucks will 
travel by way of Rabigh, Yenbo, Umm Le} 
Al Wejh, and terminate at Daha. South- 
bound trucks will make their way via Al Lith 
Qunfidha, Al Gaha, and thence to Jizan. Re- 
turn trips are expected to follow the identical 
route 

Two additional British Bristol Wayfarer 
ircraft flown by British crews arrived dur- 
ng August. Plans are to use these aircraft 
on the regularly scheduled Saudi Arabian 
Airlines’ run, Jidda-Taif-Riyadh-Dhahran 
Four DC-3 aircraft were sent to Italy and 
India for major overhauls and were expected 
to return in September, when the entire air- 
l expected to be in operating 


coast 


j 
i 


line fleet wa 
condition 


A 24-hour radio beacon was installed at 
1 


Riyadh as a forerunner to various aid-to- 
navigation device The air strip at Al Wehj 


was being reconditioned and was to be in 
use some time in September 

A press campaign which began during July 
calling for revision of the existing ARAMCO 
agreement, continued with 
unabated vigor na press editorial, it was 
stated that revisionist demands were: (1) 
Increased royalty payments; (2) Government 
profit sharing with the company; (3) pay- 
ment of (1) and (2) in hard currencies; 
and (4) improved working conditions. 

Effective August 1, ARAMCO took over 
from the Ministry of Finance the bulk petro- 
leum distribution plant in Jidda. This was 
expected to be the first step in the ultimate 

umption by ARAMCO of all petroleum 
distribution on the west coast. The company 
was already performing this duty on the east 
coast 


oil-concession 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING REEXPORTATION OF 
Goops From SAUDI ARABIA 


The conditions under which goods im- 
ported into Saudi Arabia may at the request 
of the consignee be reexported without pay- 
ment of customs duties are contained in 
Article 123 of! the Saudi Arabian Customs 
Code, recently issued, a translation of which 
was forwarded in an airgram dated October 
10 by the American Embassy at Jidda. 

According to this Article goods must fall 
into one of the following categories in order 
to be eligible for exemption from payment 
of duty upon reexportation: (1) Those not 
conforming with previously stipulated speci- 
fications; (2) those deemed undesirable for 
the well-being of the country; (3) those 
shipped to Saudi Arabia in error; and (4) 
those which, if entered and cleared, might 
cause harm to the merchant importing same. 

If it can be proved that merchandise prop- 
erly falls into one of the foregoing categories, 
it may be reexported subject only to a 5 per- 
cent ad valorem levy and approval of the 
Ministry of Finance 

On the other hand, if none of the above 
conditions are applicable, full customs duties 
may be levied against the merchandise to- 
gether with all the customary taxes; and 
such merchandise may not be reexported, in 
any case, thereafter without prior approval 
of the Ministry of Finance. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LEGAL OBLIGATIONS INCUMBENT UPON 
CONTRACTING FIRMS DESIROUS OF CON- 
DUCTING OPERATIONS IN THE COUNTRY 


The following free English translation of 
existing legal obligations pertaining to the 
operation of contracting firms, both Saudi 
and alien, in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
has been obtained by the United States Em- 
bassy at Jidda from the Office of Mines and 
Foreign Companies, Ministry of Finance 

“The following is expected of every con- 
tractor, Saudi and alien alike 

“1. In the event his contracting concern 
is a partnership, he is to register the com- 
pany with a Notary Public (Al Musagil 
‘AAm) 

“2. In the event his contracting concern 
is a private organization, he is to approach 
the Office of Mines and Foreign Companies 
(Saudi Arabian Ministry of Finance), in or- 
der to obtain the official personal permit 
(Ruhsa ash-Shakhsiya ar-Rasmiya) author- 
izing him to enter into a contract with a 
second party 

“3. After obtaining the aforementioned 
permit, he is to report to the Office of Mines 
and Foreign Companies every contract he 
may have entered into and submit a copy of 
the contract for registration at this office 
in order to obtain the contract permit known 
as the “Contract Document” (Ajud_ al 
Mugawala) which will be granted him after 
depositing in the treasury of this office a cash 
sum equal to 10 percent of the total value 
of the contract and after submitting a guar- 
antors’ bond (Kafala) guaranteeing him in 
the amount of 15 of the total value of the 
contract. 

“4. The above guarantee has likewise to be 
registered with a Notary Public. 

“5. The provisions of Article 3 above ap- 
ply to all contracts 

“6. The foregoing is to be performed after 
presentation of a Nationality Book, in the 
case Of a Saudi, or of a Residence Permit, in 
the case of an alien 

“7. It is preferable that the above steps 
not be performed for those who are not 
actually in possession of the Residence Per- 
mit required of all foreigners, lest the latter 
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be parties whose presence in Saudi Arabia is 
not desired by the Government. 

“8. The aforementioned deposit and guar- 
antee are intended to assure payment of 
compensation to laborers who are Saudi 
subjects. 

“9. Every contractor or contracting firm 
must immediately advise the Office of Mines 
and Foreign Companies of all contracts offi- 
cially concluded by him, indicating in his 
letter of transmittal the precise nature and 
type of work, the consideration and exact 
terms of the contract, as well as all other 
details pertaining thereto. 

“10. In order to facilitate the contractor's 
tasks, the Office of Mines and Foreign Com- 
panies has adopted the following arrange- 
ments: 

a. It has printed purchasable permits of 
the following kinds: 

b. Personal Permit for Saudi Arabian Con- 
tractor (Ruhsa ash-Shakhsiya ar-Rasmiya). 

c. Permit for Saudi Arabian Contractor in 
the name of the ‘Contract Document’ 
(Ruhsa bil-sma Agd al Mugawala). 

d. Personal Permit for an alien contrac- 
tor (Ruhsa ash-Shakhsiya). 

e. Permit for alien contractor in the name 
of the ‘Contract Document.’ ”’ 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REBATES OF IMPORT DUTIES AUTHORIZED 
ON VARIOUS SPECIFIED CHEMICALS, 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, AND BED- 
STEAD TUBING 


Rebates of import duties have been au- 
thorized in the colony of Southern Rhodesia 
on certain specified chemicals, pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, and bedstead tubing, 
when imported or taken out of bond for 
use in specified domestic manufacturing in- 
dustries. These rebates were announced 
in a series of notices published in the 
Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette of 
August 5, 1949, and are presumably effective 
from that date 

The list of commodities and the duty re- 
bates authorized by these notices will be 
furnished on request to the British Com- 
monwealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Y . 
Spal n 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


MADRID 


(Dated October 13, 1949) 


September is normally a quiet month for 
economic news in Svain as business and 
Government leaders gradually return from 
their summer vacations, crops are gathered, 
and the export trade slowly emerges from 
the summer doldrums. However, two ex- 
ternal forces—British devaluation and heavy 
rainfall—produced an exception this year. 

After careful consideration involving a 
delay of 3 weeks, the Spanish Government 
announced on October 2 that the basic ex- 
change rate of the peseta would remain tied 
to the dollar at the old rate of 10.95 to 1, with 
other currency base rates adjusted to their 
new dollar parity. Adjustments in the 
peseta necessary to meet the devaluation of 
other European countries would be made 
through the medium of the multiple ex- 


change rate system, which has been in 
operation since the first of the year. 

On October 9 an extensive list of new 
multiple exchange rates was published, cover- 
ing both exports and imports, in which an 
attempt was made to adjust these rates to 
the value of the currency of the most im- 
portant customer in each commodity. Thus, 
all of the new import rates and many of the 
export rates showed a devaluation of about 
30 percent as compared with rates previously 
in effect. However, a few export rates 
reached nearly 40 percent, while some were 
much lower. For example, the rate for table 
olives, which are exported primarily to the 
United States, was devalued only about 8 per- 
cent, from 13.13 to the dollar to 14.235. The 
highest export rate, covering chiefly artisan 
work and manufactured articles, was pushed 
to 26.28 to the dollar as compared with a 
previous top rate of 21.90. The top import 
rate went to 39.401 to the dollar. 

Many commodities forming an important 
segment of both import and export trade 
have no special rate and are thus presumably 
traded in at the base rate. Among these 
are such basic commodities as wheat, raw 
cotton, meat, petroleum products, tobacco, 
and coffee. Among important exports, cot- 
ton textiles, olive oil, canned fruits and 
vegetables, and cork have no special rate. 

The Tangier free market rate of the peseta 
fell a little on the announcement of sterling 
devaluation but, including Monday, October 
10, remained surprisingly stable at just un- 
der 43 to the dollar, compared with about 40 
a month ago. 

Additional rates are expected to be pub- 
lished in the future. No new export rate 
has yet been published for canned fish. Vigo 
reports that the fish-packing industry has 
been in a state of uncertainty since sterling 
devaluation because of the importance of its 
foreign markets. The lack of a new tourist 
rate may cause some loss of revenue from 
the heavy stream of British and French tour- 
ists which in previous years disappeared at 
the end of September but which this year 
was still filling the resort hotels with no 
sign of a let-up on September 15. 

Rainfall in September in most areas was 
almost ideal from an agricultural viewpoint. 
In the Provinces of Valencia and Castellon, 
torrential rains, running as high as 6 inches 
within a few hours in one location, caused 
flash floods which took the form of a major 
disaster, but from the viewpoint of national 
economic survival the rains were on balance 
beneficial. Pasturage and planting condi- 
tions were improved immensely, Orange and 
olive crop estimates were being revised up- 
ward. A substantial revision, too, of the 
unofficial cereal-crop estimates for this year 
indicated yields approximately equal to those 
of last year, compared with a forecast of 80 
percent of last year made a couple of months 
Although this is still not a large crop, 
it probably will obviate the necessity of much 
further dollar drain for wheat imports. 

Rainfall also provided some help for the 
electric-power supply, inasmuch as some 
additional power can be generated by in- 
creased river flow. Industrial activity in the 
Bilbao district was reported to be augmented 
for this reason. However, there was as yet 
no major increase in over-all reservoir sup- 
ply, and electric power was being provided 
on a when-as-and-if-available basis, which 
made industrial planning difficult. 

The policy of price decontrol continued 
with the freeing of men’s woolen clothing. 
There was an increase in the official prices on 
cacao and chocolate, also on veneer logs, the 
latter all of Spanish Guinea origin. Respon- 
sive to earlier relaxation of official price con- 
trols, the Chamber of Commerce cost-of-liv- 
ing index for August went up 1.3 percent to 
575.3, as compared with 567.9 in July. This 
is one of the largest single monthly increases 


ago. 
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in some time, and was accounted for entirely 
by the food and clothing components. 

Successful negotiations in Stockholm, cul- 
minating in the renewal of the expiring 
Swedish Trade agreement, were announced. 
At the same time, a mixed commission con- 
cluded the review of the current Spanish- 
French trade agreement and lifted the sights 
as contained in the tentative lists of com- 
modities and quantities to be exchanged by 
about 2,000,000,000 French francs. Discus- 
sions with Belgium and the Netherlands were 
understood to be next on the list of the 
almost continuous mixed commission meet- 
ings which adjust Spain’s several bilateral 
trade agreements. 


Exchange and Finance 
NEw SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES ANNOUNCED 


As a result of the devaluation of the pound 
sterling, the Spanish Government, while not 
Officially devaluing the peseta, has issued a 
revised list of special exchange rates apply- 
ing to imports and exports of specified com- 
modities, according to a report of October 
10, 1949 from the United States Embassy, 
Madrid. 

The official rate continues to be 10.95 
pesetas to the dollar, and this rate presum- 
ably applies to all transactions not covered 
by a new special exchange rate. The list of 
these rates was published in the Official Ga- 
zette of October 9, 1949, and became effec- 
tive immediately. However, with respect to 
imports and exports for which licenses were 
granted prior to October 9, the old rates will 
apply, whereas the new rates will be used for 
applications still to be processed after that 
date. “Combined accounts” authorized be- 
fore October 9 will continue to carry the ex- 
change rates in effect at the time they were 
authorized. Regarding other operations not 
yet provided for, the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry will in each case determine the 
rates to be used. 

With the exception of five products carry- 
ing lower special rates, the new export rates 
all fall between 17.520 and 26.280 pesetas to 
the dollar, whereas the new special rates for 
imports, also with one exception (coal and 
coke), fall between 18.912 and 39.401. The 
new import rates all represent advances of 
between 30 and 31 percent over the rates they 
supersede, whereas the advance in the ex- 
port rates ranges from 7.2 to 39.6 percent 
No special rates are listed for many important 
import and export items. Besides the dollar 
rates, special rates were also published for 
pounds; French, Belgian, and Swiss francs; 
fiorins; escudos; and Swedish and Danish 
crowns. 

EXPORT RATES 


Special exchange rates were announced for 
a few products heretofore subject to the 
“official” rate. These products, and the new 
special rates, in pesetas to the dollar, are as 
follows: Potassium chloride and iron ore, 
13.14; oranges, 16.425 or 17.52, according to 
season; zinc, tangerines, bitter oranges, and 
grapes, 17.52; almonds, orange pulp and rind, 
dried fish, sheep casings, 19.71; marble, dried 
figs, filberts, 21.90 

Special exchange rates on other products 
were revised. The new rates in pesetas to 
the dollar are as follows: Green olives, 14.235; 
salted anchovies, 15.33; iron pyrites, capers, 
and common wines, 17.52; 

Barite, iron oxide, garlic, tomatoes, dried 
apricots, apricot pulp, briarwood, salt, bo- 
tanical drugs and herbs, 19.71; 

Fluorspar, onions, lemons, fresh fish, ba- 
nanas, saffron, stuffed olives, canned red pep- 
pers, bitter-orange extract, sparkling cider, 
“turron”’ (an almond confection) , table wines 
in bulk, essential oils, costume jewelry, lico- 
rice extract, pharmaceutical specialties 
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carob-bean gum, religious images, playing 
cards, stationery and perfumery, 21.90; 

Tiles, wolfram, apricots, cherries, plums, 
strawberries, paprika, wicker, animal hair, 
silkworm gut, untanned skins, sparkling 
wines, cigarette paper, and silverware, 24.09; 

Ultramarine blue, bottled wines, brandies, 
and liqueurs, 25.185; 

Raisins, tanned skins, plywood, fruit juices, 
fans, tartaric acid, Rochelle salts, rugs, rubber 
goods, leather manufactures, articles of glass 
and crystal, ceramic wares, ergot of rye, toys, 
embroidered linens, books, furniture, devel- 
oped films, and tires, 26.28; footwear and felt 
hats, 28.47. 

IMPORT RATES 


Special exchange rates on a wide range of 
imported products also were revised. The 
new rates, in pesetas to the dollar, for the 
principal products, are as follows 

Coal and coke, 15.76; 

Pitch, creosote, seed potatoes, beet seed, 
copper alloys and scrap, bauxite, alumina, 
cryolite, scrap iron, railroad ties, copra, palm 
kernels, babassu, and tin plate, 18.912; 

Paraffin, fertilizers, sisal, abaca, jute, 
leather, tanning extracts, aluminum, nickel, 
magnesium, ferro alloys, manganese, silicon, 
cobalt, palm oil, rubber, hawsers, nails, and 
staves, 22.065; 

Tin, asbestos, and airplane parts, 23.641; 

Coal tar, asphalt, lubricants, flax, cellulose, 
nylon yarn, phosphor bronze, iron products, 
newsprint, paper pulp, carbon black, botan- 
ical drugs, biological preparations, linseed oil, 
flaxseed, stearin, quinine salts, glycerin, 
sulfur, abrasives, rubber accelerators, mica 
magnetic sheet, unexposed film, X-ray film, 
and railroad equipment, 25.217; 

Spices, petroleum jelly, tractors, farm 
machinery, bolting cloth, special steels, dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceutical products, penicillin, 
sulfamides, transformer oil, dextrin, lanolin 
crucibles, refractories, machinery for mining 
textile, and chemical industries, turbines 
hydraulic material, steam engines, Diesel 
motors, machine tools, industrial furnaces 
electrical machinery, electronic apparatus, 
electrodes, telephone equipment, 
munication units, photographic and X-ray 
films, and airplanes, 28.369 

Special papers, perfume essences, potati 
starch, glucose, paints, scientific apparatus 
fluorescent lamps, surgical and dental appa- 
ratus, ships, autobusses, trucks, trolleybusses 
glassware, ceramics, industrial diamonds 
leather goods, automobiles, and motorcycles 
34.521; 

Typewriters, calculators, machines and 
apparatus for nonindustrial use, electrical 
household apparatus, motion-picture equip- 
ment, photographic apparatus, textiles, wines 
thermoplastic materials, and exposed films 
39.401 


[The special exchange rates listed above 


telecom- 


replace those announced heretofore in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


OTHER NEW RATES 


The Spanish Government has announced 
revised exchange rates for various financial 
transactions and a new rate for imports of 
liquid fuels, by an order published in the 
Cfficial Bulletin of October 16, according to a 
report of October 17, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Madrid 

The revised special rates, in pesetas to the 
dollar (former rates in parentheses), are as 
ollows 

Air and shipping freight charges, port and 
airport charges, consular fees, commercial 
insurance operations, and reinsurance in 
general, 23.641 (16.40): 

Importation of capital, 16.425 (16.40) 

The new rate for imports of liquid fuels is 
19.71 pesetas to the dollar. The special rate 
of 25 pesetas to the dollar for tourists, family 


remittances, repatriation of Capital, royal. 
ties, license or trade-mark fees; patent fees 
taxes, fines and municipal charges, remained 
unchanged. 


Surinam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DENIAL OF LICENSES TO CERTAIN 
IMPORTERS 


With further reference to defaulting jm. 
porters (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated 
June 13, 1949), the American Consulate at 
Paramaribo, Surinam, under date of Sep- 
tember 16, 1949, transmitted the following 
communication from the Acting Governor of 
Surinam 


“Since the Government desires to protect 
the interests of all foreign exporters, ] 
should appreciate it if you would inform 
the American authorities that the purpose 
of this measure is to prevent foreign ex. 
porters from making contact with local] 
firms and persons whose reliability is dubi-. 
ous. This does not mean that importers to 
whom import licenses are not granted at 
present will be denied them in the future 
The list is to be revised periodically, re- 
moving the names of importers who have 
met their obligations, and adding ney 
nhames 

“Some importers are already being denied 
licenses by the Exchange Commission. This 
will be communicated immediately to the 
Consul General at New York together with 
the names of the persons concerned.” 
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Switzerland 


> > » sh ’ 
AIRGRAM FROM Los. LEGATION AT 
» » 
BERN 
Dated October 13, 1949) 

Recovering from a temporary fluctuation 
the result of the recent wave of currency 
returned 
On Septem- 
ber 26, an official communique abolished the 
dual dollar rates and the dollar was freed 
from all rest Subsequent specula- 
pon fears of devalua- 
he immediate rise of 
the dollar rate to 4.40 Swiss francs as com- 


pared with 3.95 Sv 


devaluations, the Swiss franc has 
] ? 


oO a relatively stable position 


rictions 
tive operations based 1 


tion were reflected in 





iss francs, the last pre- 
devaluation quotation However, following 
1 statement made on September 27 by Pres- 
ident Nobs, reaffirming a previous announce- 
ment that the franc would not be devalued 
the dollar rate dropped to around 4.30 and 
has not fluctuated appreciably since 

Monetary assets of the National Bank fell 
208,000,000 francs during the month, re- 
flecting the extraordinarily large dollar sales 
cccurring in the first week after the foreign 
devaluations. The Bank has disclosed that 
total foreign-exchange sales during this pe- 
riod were the equivalent of 500,000,000 Swiss 
francs The withdrawal of a good deal of 
flight” capital, chiefly responsible for the 
marked over-liquidity of the money market 
during past months, seems likely to herald 
the return of more nearly normal market 
conditions. Much of this foreign capital de- 
serted the Swiss franc for dollar investments 
when it was rumored that the franc would 
be unable to withstand the pressure put 
upon it by the wave of devaluations, and 
would be, in its turn, devalued 
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The impact of foreign devaluations will fall 
most heavily on Swiss exports and tourism. 
Approximately 80 percent of all tourists vis- 
iting Switzerland came from countries which 
nave devalued their currency, and unless 
allotments of foreign exchange for tourists 
are increased in those countries, this import- 
ant source of Swiss revenue will be greatly 
curtailed. Some form of Government aid to 
tourism and to the most sharply affected ex- 
port industries may become necessary in the 
future, and corresponding demands have 
already been made by the hotel industry. 
About one-half of Switzerland’s foreign trade 
is affected by the devaluation, but probably 
less-severe degree than was at first 
thought. Although Swiss exports to these 
countries will be more expensive, imports 
from the same countries should be propor- 
tionately cheaper, which may reduce Swiss 
production costs and allow a readjustment 
of export prices. 

A trade-and-payments agreement was con- 
cluded during September between the Neth- 
erlands and Switzerland. Ratification of 
this has been delayed, however, as a result of 
the devaluation of the Dutch currency. 

For the second time in recent months, for- 
eign trade showed a favorable balance, Sep- 
tember imports having amounted to 285,- 
900,000 francs and exports to 311,000,000 
francs. The increase of 53,200,000 francs 
in exports resulted in large part from the 
upswing in watch products, fol- 


to a 


seasonal 


lowing that industry’s vacation period in 
August. Exports to the United States nearly 
doubled in September, imports were some- 
what lower, and trade between the two 


countries was almost in balance. 

The 9-month trade figures this year show 
imports valued at 2,807,800,000 francs and ex- 
ports of 2,495,400,000 francs. Compared with 
the same period in 1948, imports have de- 
creased by more than 1,000,000,000 francs, ex- 
ports increased by 80,000,000 francs, and the 
country’s adverse trade balance has dropped 
by 1,132,€00,000 francs 

At 161.8 1939. 100), 
living index was slightly above the preceding 
month's level of 161.4, owing to a rise in the 
price of foodstuff. The wholesale price index 
continued to show a decline, and stood at 
202.5 on September 30, or 1.1 percent under 
the August figure 

Slight gains in both passenger and freight 
traffic of the Federal Railways during August 
the latest month for which figures are avail- 
able) resulted in a net operating profit of 
19,200,000 francs. However, as compared with 
the January-August period of 1948, operating 
expenses during the first 8 months of 1949 
have increased by 5 percent, whereas income 
has declined by 8 percent This trend is 
reflected in the 1950 budget of the Railways, 
Which foresees a deficit of 38,000,000 francs 


(August the cost-of- 


It is stated that construction during 1950 
will be held to a minimum compatible with 
safety 


Weather conditions were favorable in Sep- 
tember, with the highest average tempera- 
ture since regular meteorological 
surveys were made in Switzerland. Farmers 
were satisfied with the high quality of the 
cereal crop, which is about the same as in 
1948. Potatoes of this year’s crop are small 
In size, and the indicated supply shortage 
will be met by imports in the remainder of 
1949 and in 1950. The sugar-beet crop im- 
proved during Sepembter, and the refined- 
Sugar yield is expected to reach 21,000 to 
21,500 metric tons. The first estimates of the 
wine crop indicate that the wine will be of 
very good quality, although the total volume 
will be smaller than in 1948. The milk sup- 
ply is The two staple fruit 
crops, apples and pears, were smaller in quan- 
tity than forecast in August. Seasonal field 
work continued under favorable conditions. 


recorded 


satisfactory 
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Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated October 6, 1949) 


Commercial activity expanded somewhat 
with the opening of the export season. Siz- 
able export contracts were concluded for 
dried fruits, especially raisins for the United 
Kingdom, and the first shipments of cotton 
were reported. Domestic trade, however, re- 
mained rather sluggish, and wholesalers’ in- 
ventories were still large, although a slight 
improvement in demand was noted in Istan- 
bul. Credit continued tight. With the ex- 
ception of sharp advances in gold prices, the 
full effect of sterling devaluation on prices 
and trade in Turkey had not become appar- 
ent by the end of September. 

Transactions in all foreign exchange ex- 
cept dollars and Swiss francs were suspended 
by the Central Bank on September 19, but 
were resumed the next day, following the 
Government’s announcement of a new ster- 
ling rate of T£7.84 (old rate was T£11.28) and 
adjusted rates for other revalued currencies. 

On September 24, dollar currency was 
quoted on the black market at T£4.72 as com- 
pared with T£4.55-T£4.58 at the beginning of 
the month, while compensation dollars were 
quoted at T£4.90-T£5.05 and T£4.80—-T£4.90, 
respectively (official rate is T£2.80 to the 
dollar). At the same time, gold prices also 
registered significant advances, as indicated 
by changes during the period September 15—- 
30 in quotations for the following gold coins: 
Reshat T£48.30 against T£44.75; Cumhuriyet 
T£45.75 against T£43.00; and the Kingshead 
sovereign T£62.65 against T£58.85. 

The Turkish Central Bank statement 
showed a net liability on account of foreign 
exchange for the third consecutive month. 
This liability stood at T£76,676,000 on August 
27 and at T£64,997,000 on September 24. 
Gold holdings decreased very slightly during 
this period, but commercial paper increased 
from T£776,808,000 to T£792,689,000. Note 
circulation rose from T£864,475,000 on 
August 27, the lowest point of the year, to 
T£878,083,000 on September 24. 

Weather conditions were favorable for 
wheat planting and early reports indicate 
significant increases in the acreages planted 
in some districts. The Government distrib- 
uted 125,000 tons of seed wheat in drought 
areas. Final crop reports on oilseed produc- 
tion showed large increases in most spring- 
planted seeds as a result of their use as a 
second crop to replace seriously damaged 
winter crops. 

The trade and payments agreements con- 
cluded by Turkish and Netherlands officials 
on July 27 were signed in Ankara on Septem- 
ber 7, and the Turkish-Yugoslav trade and 
payments agreements of September 18, 1947, 
were extended until new accords could be 
concluded. A civil air agreement with Egypt 
was signed September 8 and a transit agree- 
ment with Iran was signed in AnKara on 
September 27. 

A five-man mission of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
began on-the-spot investigations of three of 
the projects that Turkey has formally re- 
quested the Bank to finance. The projects 
are for (1) a multiple-purpose dam on the 
Seyhan River in southern Turkey (flood 
control, irrigation, and hydroelectric power), 
(2) grain storage facilities, and (3) improve- 
ment and expansion of port facilities. About 
$400,000 worth of road-building equipment, 
the first financed by ECA, arrived at Isken- 
derun and some of it has been put into 
operation on the Ankara-Konya route. Two 
American experts arrived under the ECA 


Technical Assistance Program to undertake a 
preliminary survey of public finances in Tur- 
key and a technical study in connection with 
Turkey’s steel production. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT REGULATIONS REVISED 


A number of changes were effected in the 
Turkish import regulations by Foreign Trade 
Circular No. 343, published September 15, 
1949, states an airgram dated September 22 
from the United States Embassy, Ankara. In 
addition to setting up three groups of spe- 
cific commodities for which import applica- 
tions will be considered, the import-licensing 
system has been expanded to cover imports 
on credit and on consignment. Priority in 
the granting of import licenses will generally 
be given to the groups in the order indicated 
below, although the Ministry of Commerce 
reserves the right to grant foreign exchange 
for articles in groups B and C even though 
all of the import licenses for articles in group 
A have not been filled. As heretofore, the 
approval of import applications will continue 
to be governed largely by the availability of 
foreign exchange, by the provisions of exist- 
ing trade agreements, and by the position of 
the article on the general import list. Group 
A contains articles of prime necessity and 
includes, among products, breeding livestock, 
chemical fertilizers, woolen yarns, fishing 
equipment, seeds, cellulose, cotton thread, 
tires and tubes, metal and earthenware pipes, 
X-ray equipment, iron and steel goods, tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment, arms and 
explosives, motors of all sorts including loco- 
motives, steam rollers, turbines, tractors, 
electric motors, paper machinery, textile ma- 
chinery, agricultural, leather - processing, 
food-processing, and other machinery, re- 
frigerating equipment, iceboxes, autobusses, 
ambulances, trucks, railroad cars, ships, air- 
planes, petroleum products, aniline dyes, and 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

Group B, which is somewhat larger than 
group A, comprises such consumption arti- 
cles as fats and greases for cooking, sealing 
wax, shawls, hats, coffee, tea, wrapping paper, 
cotton and linen textiles, corsets, bathroom 
fixtures, rubber goods, window glass, nails, 
radiators, cutlery, locks, hardware, watches, 
photographic film, radios, fire extinguishers, 
scales, batteries, sewing machines, typewrit- 
ers, pumps, ink, and toys. 

Group C includes all other articles, semi- 
luxury as well as luxury, which will be con- 
sidered for importation. Passenger auto- 
mobiles are listed in this group. 

The revised regulations provide that after 
September 15 all applications for import 
licenses must be accompanied by a letter of 
guaranty from a bank for 10 percent of the 
value of the order for which an import license 
is requested. This requirement obliges a 
firm making an application to deposit, prior 
to application, the necessary amount in 
Turkish pounds in a bank. If the applica- 
tion is not granted at the end of 2 months 
the amount deposited will be returned. This 
provision was designed to prevent the pyra- 
miding of applications. 

Applications for imports from Italy, Ger- 
many, and Belgium made before August 30, 
1949, which were recently canceled because 
import requests in previous months exceeded 
exchange or credit availabilities by a wide 
margin, had to be renewed and supplemented 
by letters of guaranty not later than October 
1, 1949. For other countries applications 
made before September 15 did not have to 
be renewed but they also had to be supple- 
mented by letters of guaranty by October 1, 
1949. 

Two new types of import licenses have 
been added to cover imports on credit and 
on consignment. These are authorized only 
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for articles in Group A. In the case of ship- 
ments against credit the importer must 
produce a letter of confirmation from the 


exporter. Under this procedure an import 
application can be approved by the Ministry 
of Commerce even when the needed foreign 
exchange is not available on the understand- 
ing that foreign exchange will be provided 
when it becomes available. Goods on con- 
signment are held in customs and paid for 
after sale. These two additional methods 
make it possible for Turkish importers to 
take advantage of credit terms in the event 
that foreign exporters are willing to extend 
them such terms. 

The general import procedure also has been 
facilitated somewhat by circular No. 343. 
A license granted against a letter of credit, 
which is valid for 1 month, will be auto- 
matically transformed at the end of the 
month into a license for payment against 
documents which is valid for 4 months, 
making the total validity period 5 months. 
The circular also makes some changes in 
the methods by which the manufacturing 
period (i. e., the extra period of validity al- 
lowed to cover the time it may take to 
manufacture certain articles after the order 
is placed) may be extended. 

Under the new regulation, no change in an 
import license affecting the buyer, seller, 
or country of origin will be approved, but 
under certain conditions a change in the 
type of merchandise will be accepted. 


Union of 


South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WoORSTED YARNS: REBATE OF DUTY 
GRANTED ON IMPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
USE 


Rebate of the whole duty leviable on 
worsted yarns when imported or taken out 
of bond by registered manufacturers in the 
worsted piece goods industry, has been au- 
thorized in the Union of South Africa by 
notice No. 1772 published in the Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette of August 
26, 1949. 


Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT TO FLOAT LOANS ABROAD TO 
HELP FINANCE ITs CAPITAL-EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAM 


The Union’s Minister of Finance an- 
nounced on October 6, 1949, that the Gov- 
ernment will offer for subscription on the 
London market in the near future, a Gov- 
ernment loan of £10,000,000, to be followed 
early next year by another loan in a similar 
amount. The Minister also stated that ap- 
proximately £6,000,000 will become available 
to the Union Government from private 
sources in the United States and Switzerland. 
These announcements were made during a 
radio broadcast by the Minister in which he 
commented on his recent visit to the United 
States and the United Kingdom, oye ob- 
jective of which was to investigate the 
capital market in these countries. 

These loans, according to the Minister, 
together with the capital funds normally 
accruing to the Union Treasury, should en- 
able South Africa to finance the current 
fiscal year’s capital expenditures program 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 9, 
1949, for details of this program); neverthe- 
less, he observed that “while foreign capital 
will be forthcoming in greater measure than 
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recently, it will continue to be a relatively 
scarce commodity, which must be used eco- 
nomically.”’ 


- 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIREWORKS CHARGEABLE WITH PURCHASE 
Tax 


The British Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise have reviewed the liability to 
purchase tax of fireworks, and have decided 
that from September 27, 1949, the following 
are chargeable with tax at 33', percent of 
the wholesale value under group 20 (a) of 
the tax schedule: “Indoor fireworks” e. g. 
serpents’ eggs, fern paper, uncracked race 
games, magnesium ribbon, “joke bombs,”’ 
and boxes of assorted “indoor fireworks.” 


RELAXATIONS IN IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


In accordance with the plans of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion for the general liberalization of intra- 
European trade, the president of the Board of 
Trade of the United Kingdom announced in 
the House of Commons on September 29 the 
following relaxations in import-licensing 
regulations. With certain exceptions, from 
October 5, 1949, a wide range of goods are 
permitted to be imported into the United 
Kingdom under open general license from 
certain countries of the O. E. E. C. group and 
other areas to which relaxations can be ap- 
plied without involving loss of gold or dollars 
The new regulations do not permit goods to 
be imported from the following countries, ex- 
cept under the regular individual licensing 
procedures in force: The United States, Can- 
ada, the Philippines, the dollar account coun- 
tries of Central and South America (Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Venezuela), Argentina, Uruguay, Japan, 
Iran, Tangier, French Somali Coast, Liberia, 
U. S. S. R., Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Russian Zone of Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, and Albania, and among 
the O. E. E. C. countries Belgium and Belgian 
Congo, Luxembourg, Switzerland, and West- 
ern Germany 

The list of articles freed from import re- 
strictions is long and covers a wide range 
of goods at present imported on private ac- 
count, of which the following (quoted from 
the Board of Trade Journal of October 1, 
1949) is a summary 

(1) Food, drink, and animal feed stuffs 
including fresh fruit and vegetables, nuts, 
game, beer, cider, wines and spirits, edible 
offals, soups and a variety of canned foods 
and other items. 

(2) Mineral products and metals, includ- 
ing various unwrought metals, ores and con- 
centrates, pig iron, silex blocks, roofing slates, 
etc. 

(3) Oils, waxes, gums, resins, perfumery 
materials. 

(4) Vegetable fibers and feathers 

(5) Chemicals, drugs, and medicines 

(6) Textiles: A large number of cotton, 
woolen, linen, and artificial-silk (synthetic- 
fiber) goods at various stages of manufacture. 

(7) Many kinds of apparel, hard haber- 
dashery, footwear of all kinds. 

(8) Machinery for making a great many 
things (such as bricks, brushes and brooms, 
cables and ropes, cement, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, electric lamps and valves, netting, pot- 
tery, and textiles), together with certain 
agricuitural, mining, stone-working, sugar- 
making, and laundering machinery, lawn 
mowers, road-making plant, etc. 


(9) Motorcycles, pedal cycles, tricars, rail. 
way locomotives, tractors, trucks, carts, bab 
carriages, wheelbarrows, various motor ac. 
cessories and components. 

(10) Undecorated glassware and Pottery. 
other fired clay products, vacuum flasks 
blanks, and inners. 

(11) Various medical, surgical, and dental 
appliances, instruments, and requisites, 

(12) Electrical goods such as hand lamps, 
lighting appliances, hairdressing appliances, 
toasters, coffee percolators, vacuum cleaners, 
batteries, carbons, insulators, wires ang 
cables, and certain radio apparatus 

(13) Metal manufactures, including ba). 
ances and scales, domestic baths, sinks, Wash 
basins, and cisterns of iron and steel, Steam 
boiler castings, gas cookers, forks and Spoons 
of nonprecious metals, metal furniture ang 
trunks, wire netting and fencing, etc. 

(14) Various musical instruments, sports 
goods, toys, and games 

(15) Books and printed music, various 
fancy goods, hardware, and stationery, jn. 
cluding artists’ materials, ironmongery, imj- 
tation jewelry, smokers’ and toilet requisites, 
umbrellas, etc 

(16) Miscellaneous goods such as rubber 
hot-water bottles, trouser presses, taximeters 
matches, and fire lighters, 
wooden spoons 

A few of the horticultural items in the first 
group were not to come under open general 
license for about another month; others wij] 
revert to licensing control at certain periods 
in the year, during the main season of home 
production, the exact limits of these periods 
being determined later in the light of sea- 
sonal availabilities 

Pulp, paper, and board (other than news- 
print and insulation board) and paper and 
board products will be added to the list as 
from April 1, 1950. This deferment is neces- 
sary to coincide with the reversion of the 
buying of paper-making materials to private 
trade 

A number of important classes of goods 
are omitted at this time, e. g., motorcars, type- 
writers, nylon stockings, silk goods, carpets 
and pianos, in accordance with the United 
Kingdom Government's intention to bear in 
mind the legitimate interests of its domestic 
industries. The Government will, however, 
keep under periodic review, in the light of 
the balance-of-payments position, the effect 
of the relaxations, and the possibilities of 
progressively extending them 

Section 9 of the Anglo-American Loan 
Agreement remains in force, but as agreed 
at the tripartite financial talks, the present 
relaxations in import restrictions will not be 
regarded as inconsistent with the spirit ol 
the undertakings expressed in the Financial 
Agreement or the Charter of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, but, on the other 
hand, are considered to be an important step 
toward the long-term aim of achieving 4 
fully multilateral pattern of trade. 


live horses, and 


ACETYL-ACETONE EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The British Treasury has issued an Order 
which exempts acetyl-acetone from Key In- 
dustry duty at 331, percent ad valorem for 
the period from October 6, 1949, through 
December 31, 1949 


TT 
THONAYV 
Uruguay 
ATIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated October 18, 1949) 


The meat and wool export markets have 
been virtually paralyzed since the announce- 
ment of the devaluation of the British pound 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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EWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office == 
of International Trade, Department of a 


Commerce, 
Aeronautical 
Produets 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce ) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ICELAND 


Airplane-equipment developments in Ice- 
land in the first half of 1949 included receipt 
py Iceland Airways (Flugfelag Island) of a 
new DC-3 plane from the United Kingdom to 
replace a plane that was seriously damaged 
last winter at Keflavik Airport. Icelandic 
Airlines (Loftleidir H. F.) received a Catalina 
Flying Boat in exe hange for a Grumman 
Goose 

Trial tests were conducted with a helicopter 
that was imported from the United States 
for life-saving and coastal-patrol purposes 


Automotive 
Produets 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SITUATION IN FINLAND 


Of the 57,793 motor vehicles (19,062 pas- 
senger cars, 30,058 trucks, 2,614 busses, and 
6,059 motorcycles) registered in Finland at 
the end of April 1949, a large percentage 
was old and worn. The total registered in 
1939 was 61,245 

In view of the present shortage of motor 
vehicles and the transportation requirements 
for the 1952 Olympics, necessary imports 
have been estimated at a minimum of 25,000 
passenger cars, 10,000 trucks, and 2,000 busses 
in the period 1949-51. To attain this objec- 
tive an improvement in Finland's foreign- 
exchange position would be required. 

Imports in the first half of 1949 included 
1014 pas.enger cars, 90 trucks and busses, 
and 440 chassis. The United Kingdom was 
the principal source of supply, followed by 
France and the Eastern Zone of Germany 
Imports of motor vehicles from the United 
States have virtually ceased, except for gift 
automobiles and those sold for the benefit 
of educational and charitable institutions. 

The Ministry of Supply has announced 
that, although the control of sales may be 
discontinued late in 1949, import controls 
will continue 


SuppLy SITUATION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Motor vehicles in operation in the Union 
of South Africa on January 1, 1949, in- 
cluded 413,766 passenger cars, 110,086 trucks, 
4,004 busses, and 23,507 motorcycles, as com- 
pared with 352,022 passenger cars, 91,182 
trucks, 3,617 busses, and 22,590 motorcycles 
at the beginning of 1948 


November 14. 1949 


Unless Otherwise Indicated 





Of the registrations, United States makes 
accounted for 274,967 passenger cars, 68,978 
trucks, 1,902 busses, and 5,778 motorcycles; 
Canadian makes accounted for 58,838 pas- 
senger cars, 34,554 trucks, 466 busses, and 
no motorcycles. British makes totaled 64,078 
passenger cars, 6,103 trucks, 1,636 busses, 
and 16,997 motorcycles. The remainder, in 
order of importance, were of German, French, 
Italian, Czechoslovak, and Swedish origin. 

Registration of new motor vehicles in 1948 
included 61,052 passenger cars, 21,947 trucks 
and busses, and 2,273 motorcycles. Registra- 
tion in 1947 equaled 44,420 passenger cars, 
15,141 trucks and busses, and 2,201 motor- 
cycles. The United States was the leading 
supplier in 1948, with 42,130 passenger cars, 
15,318 trucks and busses, and 334 motor- 
cycles. The United Kingdom as a supplier 
ranked second, with 13,721 passenger cars, 
1,911 trucks and busses, and 1,778 motor- 
cycles. 


Beverages 


Hops PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
FRANCE 


Production of hops in France in 1948 is 
Officially estimated at 1,410 metric tons. 
Consumption of hops by breweries in the 
1948-49 season (September 1, 1948—-August 31, 
1949) is estimated at 1,850 tons. The level of 
stocks was low at the beginning of the season 
and will not be significantly changed at the 
end. 

Production of hops in 1949 probably will 
be somewhat larger than in 1948, as a result 
of new vines coming into production and the 
good condition of the vines. The brewing 
industry has requested imports of 1,000 
metric tons of hops for the 1949-50 season, 
but the quantity actually obtained probably 
will amount to only 600—700 tons 

The trade organization of the brewing in- 
dustry had requested the French Govern- 
ment to provide, in commercial accords and 
in credit authorizations, for imports of 
about 1,100 tons of hops in the 1948-49 sea- 
son. Imports actually obtained comprised 
about 400 tons from Czechoslovakia and 250 
tons from Germany. 

Small quantities of hops were exported 
exclusively to French Oversea Territories. 


PRODUCTION OF Hops AND BEER, SWEDEN 


Production of hops in Sweden is insignifi- 
cant, although attempts are being made to 
increase production in certain southern areas. 
Productive acreage in 1949 is estimated at 
about 10 hectares (about 25 acres). A good 
yield is 900 kilograms of dried crop per hec- 
tare (about 4.5 tons in green weight). Pro- 
duction in 1948 was about 8 tons. Great 
interest is being shown in a recently devel- 
oped variety, ‘“Svalof 85", and new field trials 
have been started in southern Sweden in 
order to ascertain the commercial possibili- 
ties of this variety. 

In 1947 a total of 138 breweries produced 
beer of Class II or III. The number pro- 
ducing Class I (low alcohol content) Was 
437. The 4 largest Class II breweries pro- 


duced about 40 percent of the total output 
of about 160,000 tons. (Class I beer, maxi- 
mum alcohol content 1.8 percent; Class II, 
alcohol content 1.8 to 3.2 percent; Class III, 
alcohol content more than 3.2 percent). 

Imports of hops into Sweden during the 
year ended June 30, 1949, amounted to about 
375 tons, compared with 264 tons in 1947-48 
and an annual average of 449 tons in 1935-38. 

Czechoslovakia has always been the main 
supplier of hops to Sweden. In the 1948-49 
crop year 275 tons were obtained from 
Czechoslovakia, 50 tons from Yugoslavia, and 
50 tons from Belgium. 

Consumption of hops has decreased 
slightly since the prewar years, caused in 
part by a decline in the consumption of beer 
and also by increased economy in the use 
of hops. 

Normal stocks represent 114 to 2 years’ 
supply or 600 to 800 tons. Present stocks 
are below normal or about 350 tons. 


Hops FRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The Savinia Valley of Slovenia, adjacent 
to the town of Zalec, produces approximately 
55 percent of the total hops output of Yugo- 
slavia. Prewar, this area averaged 6,177 acres 
with annual production ranging from 2,000 
to 2,500 tons. The most recent published 
figures available for this area, probably per- 
taining to 1948, report 2,471 acres and pro- 
duction of 600 tons. While comparable 
information has not been obtainable for 
1949, it is believed that the planted area 
ranges from 3,089 to 3,707 acres, with pro- 
duction at 750 to 850 tons. 

For Yugoslavia as a whole, the Five-Year- 
Plan goal for hops is 22,239 acres. A recent 
publication states that 21,992 acres are 
planted to hops in the current year. Con- 
sidering the generally favorable growing 
conditions for hops, it may be estimated that 
the total 1949 crop for all Yugoslavia ap- 
proximates 5,000 to 5,500 tons. 

The Yugoslav brewing industry is steadily 
increasing its production of beer and its 
consumption of domestically produced hops. 
The growing popularity of beer, particularly 
as a summer beverage, accounts largely for 
the increase. There are breweries in all im- 
portant towns; before the war a total Of 37 
breweries were reported for the entire coun- 
try. It is not known how many were de- 
stroyed, but it is believed the industry has 
been restored to, or above, the prewar volume 
of production. 

Incomplete information on Yugoslav hop 
exports, based largely on trade agreements 
information, show export commitments for 
hops in 1949 as follows: 


Volume in 


Country of destination short tons 
Austria... 50 
Belgium 200 
Denmark... 50 
United Kingdom 6 
Italy 70 
Netherlands 100 
Finland 15 
Switzerland 30 
Poland 200 

Total ; 72 


It will be noted that the United States, 
Germany, and the U. S. S. R. are not in- 
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cluded in the tabulation; yet they are the 
major export outlets for Yugoslav hops. A 
recapitulation of the United States consular 
invoices, issued from Zagreb, shows the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Declared value in 
U.S. dollars 


Quanti'y in 
pounds 


United States con- 
sular invoices 





Jan.—Dec. 1948 344, 131 $354, 692 
Jan.—Mar. 1949 2 27, 564 29. 468 
Apr.-June 1949 30, 221 31, 560 


16 shipments. 

2 2 shipments. 

Although specific information regarding 
exportable supplies is not available, it may 
be assumed that approximately one-half of 
total production, or 2,500 tons, will be avail- 
able for export. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Yugoslavia 
reported in June 1949 that all old crop hops 
had been disposed of, and that no stocks 
existed in the country at that time. 


Chemicals 


ALGERIA WILL USE HELICOPTER To SPRAY 
INSECTS 


For the first time, insect pests in Algeria 
will be combatted by spraying DDT from a 
helicopter. The initial demonstration will 
be held in the region of Boufarik, although 
the municipality of Maison-Carrie holds the 
contract with an air transport company. 


AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


About 170 firms are listed in the new direc- 
tory of the Australian chemical industry, 
issued by the Industrial Development Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion, states the foreign press. The range ci 
products exceeds 400 separate items, it is 
said. 


AUSTRIA RESUMES MANUFACTURE OF 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


For the first time since the war, manu- 
facture of potassium chlorate has been re- 
sumed in Austria, states a foreign chemical 
publication. A plant at Dirschenbach in 
the Tyrol, which closed in 1938 because of 
German competition, has been acquired and 
is producing, by the electrolytic process, 
potassium chlorate of 99.95 percent purity. 
Output is said to be sufficient for the needs 
of the domestic match industry. The potas- 
sium chloride used as raw material is 
imported. 


BELGIAN CONGO WILL MANUFACTURE 
EXPLOSIVES 


The Société Africaine d’Explosives is 
building a plant to manufacture explosives 
at Manono, North Katanga, Belgian Congo, 
states a foreign chemical publication. The 
chemical raw materials will be supplied by 
the Société Générale Industrielle et Chim- 
ique du Katanga. Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga owns large interests in both com- 
panies. 


IMPORTS OF COAL-TAR DYES, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of coal-tar dyes in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 811 metrjc tons, 
valued at $3,299,800, according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States accounted for 497 tons ($1,625,650). 
Imports of these products in the first quarter 
of 1948 totaled 299 tons, valued at $1,183,400; 
the United States supplied 185 tons ($589,- 
150). 


CARBON-BLACK IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of carbon black in the first 
quarter of 1949 totaled 793 metric tons, 
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valued at $205,750, according to statistics of 
the Ministry of Finance. The United States 
was the supplier. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 8 months of 1949 de- 
clined in value by more than $7,000,000 from 
those in the corresponding period of 1948. 
Totals were $47,444,000 and $54,649,000, re- 
spectively, reports the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 7 months of 1949 in- 
creased in value more than $4,500,000 (pre- 
devaluation) from those in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Totals were $73,405,000 
and $68,884,000, respectively, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports 


DEPOSITS OF PYRITES REPORTED, CHINA 


Deposits of pyrites have been reported in 
both Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces, 
China. Reserves in Kwangtung are estimated 
at 150,000 metric tons. Pyrites are also 
known to exist in several places on Hainan 
Island. None of the deposits have been 
explored. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, FIRMS IMPORT INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


Industrial chemicals are among the com- 
modities that may be imported by Shanghai 
firms through Tientsin under arrangements 
with the North China Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s imports of fertilizers in the 
first quarter of 1949 totaled 3,280 metric tons, 
valued at $256,085, according to the Direccion 
General de Estadistica 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID DECLINING, 
FRANCE 


‘ 


The declining production of sulfuric acid 
in France is typical of the downward trend in 
a number of key chemicals. Output dropped 
from a monthly average of 112,500 metric 
tons in the first quarter of 1949 to an esti- 
mated average of 85,000 tons in the third 
quarter 


New PLANT OPERATING IN COMBINED ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


Wiesbaden- 
Germany, is 


Chemische Werke’ Albert, 
Biebrich, Combined Zone of 
operating a new plant for the manufacture 
of silicofluorides f 


states a foreign chemical 
journal 


DYE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Since July 1949, when production of dyes 
in Bizonal Germany reached a postwar high 
of 1,600 metric tons, output has decreased, 
fluctuating around 1,300 tons. The drop is 
due almost entirely to lessened demand, par- 
ticularly in the export market, it is said 


Honc KoncGc STOCKS INCREASING 


Chemical stocks in Hong Kong are increas- 
ing as a result of the continual arrival of 
new shipments and the slow offtake by 
Chinese buyers. Canton, Amoy, and Taiwan, 
however, are purchasing their usual though 
modest requirements, it is said 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


The All India Plastics Manufacturers’ 
Association, Bombay, has designated repre- 
sentatives to meet with the Minister for 
Commerce, Government of India, and the 
Chief Controller of Imports to inform them 


of the problems facing the industry. The 
Association fears that if imports of certajp 
essential raw materials from the Uniteg 
States and the United Kingdom are not 
permitted many factories will have to sus- 


pend operations. 
tion of its case. 

The Government of India has agreed ty 
give financial assistance to the extent of 
2,000,000 rupees to Travancore Fertilizers 
Ltd., a company which operates in South 
India. (1 rupee=approximately $0.20, U.s 
currency.) This aid is expected to enable 
the company to raise production from the 
present output of 80 to 90 tons daily to the 
maximum capacity of 150 tons. The factory 
can produce 50,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate annually. 

Assistance was granted because of the 
importance of fertilizers to increased food 
production, it is stated 

Possibilities of establishing a plant to 
manufacture fertilizers from gypsum in the 
Coimbatore district, Madras, India, are being 
actively explored by the State Government. 
A preliminary geological survey has heen 
completed; 24 trial pits to estimate the ayail- 
able resources have been dug by the Indus- 
tries Department 


It urges special considera. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


Imports of fertilizers into Indonesia in 
July 1949 increased in value to 1,000,006 
guilders, as compared with 700,000 guilders 
in June (1 guilder— $0.38, U. S. currency 
In July ) 

ITALIAN PRODUCTION 


The production index for the Italian 
chemical industry in August 1949 was 87.5 
a considerable drop from the June figure of 
102.1 (1938 equals 100; Montecatini indices) 

The index for heavy chemicals in August 
was 111.6; for fertilizers and pesticides, 97.9: 
and for miscellanous chemicals, 61.4 


EXPORTS, NORWAY 


Norway's exports of chemicals and related 
products in the first half of 1949 increased 
in value to 95,200,000 crowns from 65,500,000 
crowns in the first 6 months of 1948, ac- 
cording to the Central Bureau of Statistics 

Fertilizers accounted for 77,500,000 crowns 
and 46,000,000 crowns, respectively. (1 Nor- 
wegian crown equaled $0.2016, predevalua- 
tion.) 

Exports of fertilizers from Norway in the 
first half of 1949 had a volume index of 138 
compared with 86 in the first half of 1948 
(1938— 100) The index for exports of these 
products in 1949 in the national budget is 
128 


NETHERLANDS FIRM VARIES PRODUCTION 


Koninklijke Zwavelzuurfabrieken v/h Ket- 
jen N. V., the Netherlands, installed a new 
plant in 1948 to manufacture liquid sulfur 
dioxide, says a foreign chemical publication 
The company also has expanded considerably 
its sulfuric-acid capacity and has increased 
its output of dye intermediates and plas- 
ticizers. Production of potassium perman- 
ganate is scheduled to start by the end of 
1949 


POLISH PLANT MANUFACTURES CALCIUM 
NITRATE 

In 1949, a plant at one of the state fertilizer 

works began manufacture—for the first time 

in Poland—of calcium nitrate, says a for- 
eign chemical publication 

Dry-IcE PLANT NOw IN OPERATION, 
PERU 


The first plant for the production of dry 
ice in Peru began operations in September 
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1949. It was erected by the Compania Pro- 
ductora de Hielo Seco at an approximate 
cost of 3,000,000 soles, including the ma- 
chinery, which was imported from the United 
States. (1 sole, official rate —$0.1538, U. S. 
currency.) The initial output is said to be 
1,000 kilograms daily, although the maximum 
capacity is reported to range between 3,000 
and 4,000 kilograms. 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE Rock, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's imports of phosphate rock in 
the first half of 1949 increased to 174,265 
metric tons from 66,134 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Values were $1,320,- 
000 and $1,080,000, respectively. 


ImporTS OF CoOAL-TAR Dyes, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Republic of the Philippines imported 
coal-tar dyes valucd at $273,500 in the first 
quarter of 1949, according to the Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. Imports of these 
products in the year 1948 totaled $230,000. 


FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTION, SWEDEN 


Nitrogenous fertilizers were removed from 
rationing in Sweden on October 1, 1949. 
Phosphatic and potassic materials have been 
in free supply 

Distribution of fertilizers is still subject 
to certain restrictions. Only five central 
sales agencies—-including farmers’ and con- 
sumers’ cooperative wholesale organiza- 
tions—are authorized to import or buy from 
manufacturers for distribution to retailers. 


TANGANYIKA COMBATS SISAL WEEVIL 


A team of research workers from the 
United Kingdom has gone to Tanganyika to 
test the use of systemic insecticides in com- 
batting the sisal weevil, states a British 
chemical publication 


WEEDKILLERS WIDELY USED BY U. K. 
FARMERS 


The use of selective weedkillers has been 
widely and rapidly accepted by farmers in the 
United Kingdom, states the British press 
Within four seasons of commercial intro- 
duction, these materials were being used on 
10 percent of the country’s cereal crops 
Good results have been obtained and yields 
have increased substantially in badly in- 
fested areas 


U. K. FERTILIZER MANUFACTURER WILL 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


Fisons, Ltd., a leading United Kingdom 
fertilizer manufacturer, plans to increase its 
capital from £5,000,000 (pre-devaluation) to 
£10,500,000, states a British chemical jour- 
nal. The group's fertilizer sales were about 
100,000 long tons greater in 1948-49 than in 
the preceding year, it is said 


ATTEMPTS To OBTAIN CHEMICALS FROM 
SEAWEED, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Associa- 
tion has begun laboratory-scale work on ex- 
traction processes for obtaining chemicals 
from seaweed, the British press reports. A 
new laboratory for research on an expanded 
scale will be provided. Construction work is 
expected to begin as soon as permission for 
erecting the buildings is obtained 


MANUFACTURE OF COPPER SULFATE 
INCREASED, YUGOSLAVIA 
The Bor Mines, Yugoslavia, report that 
manufacture of copper sulfate recently has 
shown a steady increase, according to a for- 
eign chemical publication. Progress in re- 
ducing costs has been made, it is stated. 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NIGERIA 


Coal from the Enugu fields in Nigeria is 
being produced at an annual rate of 600,000 
to 700,000 tons, of which a little less than 
200,000 tons is exported to French and 
British West African colonies. It is believed 
that production will remain at the 700,000- 
ton level for the next few years, but it is 
hoped to increase it to about 960,000 tons by 
1958. 


U. K. PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH TARGET 
FoR 1949 


The British Economic Survey established a 
coal-production target of 215,000,000 to 
220,000,000 long tons for the year 1949, in- 
cluding 13,000,000 tons of open-cast coal. 
It now appears that the low target of 202,- 
000,000 tons of deep-mined coal probably will 
be reached, but there is little hope that the 
final figure will come anywhere near the 
higher target of 207,000,000 tons. Deep- 
mined coal produced up to the end of Sep- 
tember amounted to 149,185,700 tons, com- 
pared with 145,387,100 tons in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Construction 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce, and Consumers 
Merchandise Branch, OIT) 


Low-Cost HOUSING PROJECT DISCUSSED, 
EL SALVADOR 


In June 1949, the Salvadoran Government, 
recognizing the need for low-cost housing, 
presented a plan to local capitalists for estab- 
lishing a corporation to finance this type of 
construction. The plan proposes the erec- 
tion of 1,500 low-cost units during the first 
year of operation. Although the plan has 
failed to materialize as yet, the Government 
is definitely interested in low-cost housing 
and some action in the future is anticipated. 

The building boom in San Salvador, which 
has been under way during the past 3 years, 
is continuing. New office buildings, private 
homes, and other structures are going up in 
all sections of the city. 


NEW CEMENT PLANT FOR HASHIMITE JORDAN 
KINGDOM 


A new cement plant for Amman, Hashimite 
Jordan Kingdom, is the objective of a com- 
pany recently organized there. This firm is 
capitalized at P£150,000. (P£1— $2.80.) 

The chief cause for this action is reported 
to be the high price of importing cement into 
the Kingdom. Foreign experts are to be 
employed to supervise the construction and 
operation of the plant. 


IRAQ’S NEW CEMENT PLANT Now 
PRODUCING 


Iraq's new cement plant, which has a total 
capacity of 250 tons per day, has started pro- 
duction. Marketing of the product, however, 
has been temporarily delayed owing to diffi- 
culties with the paper-bag containers. 


LOANS FOR PLANNED CONSTRUCTION IN IRAQ 


Construction of the Tawila Dam on the 
Diyalah River, to cost between ID2,500,000 
(Iraqi dinars) and ID3,090,000, will start upon 
approval of a loan by the International Bank. 
(At present rate of exchange ID1= $2.80.) 

For the completion of the Habbaniya Re- 
lief Escape which was started before the sec- 


ond World War and resumed in 1945, ID1,200,- 
000 is needed. An allocation of ID370,999 
has been made to this project pending receipt 
of the loan. This “Escape” is a special flood- 
way designed to keep flood waters from en- 
dangering Iraqi towns and villages. 


DEM\iND FOR CEMENT INCREASING, ISRAEL 


The 25,000-ton-per-month capacity of 
Israel’s cement plant is not sufficient to 
meet the demand caused by increased build- 
ing activity. This demand has reached 30,- 
500 tons per month and is expected to rise 
to 35,000 tons shortly. 

Consequently, orders for cement have been 
placed with Poland and Italy. A consign- 
ment of 7,000 tons is expected from Poland 
and 3,000 tons from Italy. An additional 
order of 10,000 also is contemplated. 

The domestic industry expects to reach a 
production of 35,000 tons monthly in 1950, 
when a second kiln will be ready for 
operation. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE Now BEING 
PRODUCED IN JALISCO, MEXICO 


In September 1949, an addition was made 
to the manufacturing facilities of the only 
firm in the State of Jalisco, Mexico, engaged 
in the manufacture of concrete pipe. This 
addition will enable the plant to manufac- 
ture reinforced concrete pipe with a maxi- 
mum diameter of 6 feet. Production will 
be utilized on various drainage and sewer- 
age projects now under way in Guadalajara. 


NEW CEMENT PLANT, POLAND 


A new cement factory, to be one of the 
largest in Poland, will be erected in Kielce 
County. Machinery and other equipment 
for the plant is now arriving from the Soviet 
Union on the basis of barter trade between 
that country and Poland. 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
OwEN FALLS Dam, UGANDA 


Awarding of a contract amounting to 
£3,639,540, to British and Dutch firms for the 
construction of the Owen Falls Dam in 
Uganda, British East Africa, was reported in 
the British press on September 23. (At 
present rate of exchange £1—$2.8009, U. S. 
currency.) 


Electrical 
kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ORDERS PLACED FOR NEW ‘TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGES, INDIA 


Orders have been placed in the United 
Kingdom for two new telephone exchanges 
with automatic equipment to expand the 
service of Madras City, India. The new ex- 
changes, one in Mylapore and the other in 
Kilpauk, will add 3,000 connections to the 
5,000 now in operation in Madras. 


POSSIBLE MARKET FOR INTERCOMMUNICA- 
TION EQUIPMENT, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Republic of the Philippines offers lim- 
ited possibilities for the sale of intercom- 
munication equipment. The demand has 
come chiefly from hospitals. There are a 
few installations in large offices and fac- 
tories and an occasional small set in the 
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home of a wealthy individual. 
shown limited interest. 

The most common type of Office installa- 
tion is the buzzer system. Hospitals usually 
use annunciator systems, possibly because 
they are better known than the more modern 
intercommunicators. 

Two-way communicators of the loud- 
speaker type are imported in small quanti- 
ties and one firm is bringing in an inter- 
communicator of the telephone type. 


Schools have 


REPAIR OF ELECTRIC-POWER PLANT, 
ASUNCION, PARAGUAY 


The Asuncion (Paraguay) electric-power 
plant, which has been undergoing major re- 
pairs for several months, has reconditioned 
a 1,700-kilowatt turbine which has been out 
of order since 1947. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Low YIELD From 1948-49 CoFFEE Crop, 
NICARAGUA 


During the period April 1, 1949, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1949, the end of the 1948-49 coffee 
year, Nicaragua exported only 55,088 bags of 
coffee, of 60 kilograms each. Of that 
amount, the United States took 51,057 bags 
or about 92 percent. Other purchasers were 
Belgium, Canada, and Trieste. 

The total of 109,609 bags of coffee exported 
from Nicaragua during the 1948-49 season 
was the smallest amount shipped since 1912, 
when only 102,712 bags were exported. A 
total of 241,832 bags were exported from the 
1947-48 harvest. 

The unusually low yield of the 1948-49 
crop was caused by adverse weather condi- 
tions, and, as a result, many planters were 
unable to meet payments on loans from the 
National Bank of Nicaragua and other credit 
institutions. However, in view of the un- 
usual circumstances, the Bank agreed to 
grant 1-year extensions to all coffee planters 
whose plantations were in the affected areas, 
and, in addition, agreed to extend further 
credits to enable planters to attend their 
plantations and harvest the forthcoming 
1949-50 crop. 


Cocoa-BEAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
SPANISH COLONIES 


Cocoa-bean production in 1949 in the 
Spanish colonies of Fernando Po and Span- 
ish Guinea is expected to amount to roughly 
16,000 metric tons of which about 13,000 
tons will be produced in Fernando Po and 
the remainder in Spanish Guinea. The total 
1948 output was estimated at 14,060 tons, of 
which some 11,000 tons were obtained from 
Fernando Po and 3,060 tons from Spanish 
Guinea. The 1949 and 1948 estimates are 
based on trade opinion inasmuch as no final 
official figures are available for these 2 years. 
Official data for 1947 show total production 
of 16,711 tons for Fernando Po and Spanish 
Guinea. . 

The trade anticipates that about 12,000 
metric tons of cocoa beans from the 1949 
crop will be consumed in Spain, as com- 
pared with 14,060 tons in 1948 and 13,100 
tons in 1947. Cocoa beans are processed in 
Spain and not in the Spanish colonies, and 
the end product is used for food purposes, 
cocoa butter, and pharmaceutical products. 

Spanish exporters believe there will be 
about 4,000 tons available for export from 
the 1949 crop. However, authorization for 
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the export of cocoa beans must be obtained 
from the Spanish Government and no in- 
dication has yet been received that this au- 
thorization will be forthcoming. Neither 
have prices been established officially or 
otherwise for exports to the United States 
or elsewhere. Nevertheless, Spanish traders 
hope that shipments to the United States 
will be made during the next 8 or 9 months. 
No Spanish cocoa-bean exports were made 
in 1948. In 1947 some 3,000 tons were 
shipped to the United States and about 611 
tons to Italy. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Fic PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, GREECE 


Preliminary estimate of the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the production of dried figs 
in Greece in 1949 is 24,242 metric tons, as 
compared with 24,293 tons in 1948 and the 
prewar (1935-38) average production of 
28,687 metric tons. Heavy rains in the latter 
part of August reduced what otherwise would 
have been a large crop of good-quality figs 
for export. As estimated by the Office of 
Fig Protection, about 1300 tons were totally 
ruined, and another 3,000 to 4,000 tons suf- 
fered a loss in quality which will make their 
export difficult. It is estimated that, includ- 
ing 2,000 tons already shipped, the 1949 
quantity of first-quality figs is about 6,000 
tons with another possible 4,000 tons of 
second quality. 

Local consumption of figs now accounts for 
more than half the annual production, as 
compared with prewar when only about 
15 percent of the dried-fig production of 
Greece was consumed domestically. This 
shift has occurred because unsatisfactory 
prices have reduced exports greatly. The in- 
creased domestic consumption has been un- 
economic for the reason that it has been 
largely in the form of industrial processing 
into alcohol, and sugar substitutes. Prices 
received by growers for such utilization, in 
recent years, have been well below those re- 
ceived for exported figs. 

Exports of dried figs from Greece in the 
period September 1948 through June 1949 
amounted to 4,422 tons valued at $498,700. 
Of this amount the United States purchased 
865 tons; India, 828 tons; Austria, 804 tons 
Egypt, 598 tons; Switzerland, 512 
Czechoslovakia, 248 tons; Sweden, 198 tons; 
and Norway, 145 tons. The remainder went 
to various other countries. 

Exports from the 1949 crop, in the opinion 
of the Greek fig trade will be larger than 
those of the preceding crop year. By the end 
of September about 2,000 metric tons of 1949 
figs had been shipped, and of this total, 1,314 
tons were exported to the United States 
(about 50 percent more than in the preceding 
year.) The remainder was shipped in small 
amounts to the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, and India. 

Carry-over stocks of dried figs at the end 
of a crop year are usually insignificant. The 
last of each year’s exports usually occurs in 
May after which time warm summer weather 
makes figs subject to rapid spoilage. For 
this reason, no large quantities of unexported 
figs are held by merchants or growers but 
instead, are sold to processors for conversion 
into alcohol or for other industrial use 


tons, 


EXPORTS OF DRIED APRICOTS, IRAN 


Iran’s 1949 production of fresh apricots is 
estimated at about €5,000 metric tons. This 
is 44 percent greater than the 1948 crop of 
45,000 tons. It is estimated that about 45 
percent of the 1949 crop (or 29,250 tons) 
will be dried, as compared with 41 percent 
(or 18,450 tons) of the 1948 crop, and 40 per- 
cent (or 20,000 tons) of the 1947 crop of 50,- 


000 tons. The weight of the dried apricots 
produced in 1949 is estimated at 5,850 tons 
as compared with 3,500 tons in 1948 and 
4,000 tons in 1947. 

The Seven-Year Plan proposes to provide 
preliminary fruit-processing and drying 
plants in the orchards, in order to cut down 
the large losses now sustained in handling 
the fruit. The Plan also recommends the 
erection of five final processing and packing 
plants, two with capacities of 6,000 tons of 
dried fruit each, and three with capacities 
of 2,500 tons each. The two larger plants 
would be constructed during the coming 
year in Azerbaijan Province, which is the 
most important fruit-producing region of the 
country. 

Because of lower prices and low export 
demand, domestic consumption during the 
past year has been more than double that of 
the preceding year. The scarcity of both 
sugar and flour has encouraged the eating 
of more fruit than usual. It is estimated 
that in the marketing year ended June 2). 
1949, slightly more than 1,200 tons of dried 
apricots were consumed in Iran, as compared 
with only 500 tons the preceding year. 

Official custom statistics show that during 
the 12-month period, June 22, 1948, to June 
21, 1949, Iran exported only 1,587 metric tons 
of dried apricots. This is less than half the 
4,000 tons exported in the 1947 48 year. 

For the 15-month period, March 21, 1948. 
to June 21, 1949, exports totaled 2,038 tons. 
Iraq was the largest importer of Iran's dried 
apricots, having taken 432 tons; the United 
Kingdom was second, 390 tons; Germany, 
third, with 287 tons; and Syria fourth, with 
236 tons. The United States took only 129 
tons, and this entire amount was shipped in 
the period April 21 to May 21, 1948. The 
U. S. S. R. which previously was the largest 
importer of Iran's apricots, took only 104 
tons or 5 percent of the total apricot exports 
during the 15-month period. In the preced- 
ing year, 1,563 tons, or 42 percent of the 
total dried apricot exports went to the 
U.S.S.R. It is believed that large quanti- 
ties of apricots are entering bordering coun- 
tries, especially Iraq and U.S. S. R., without 
passing through the customs. Inasmuch as 
it is impossible to compute these quantities, 
they have been included with the estimates 
of domestic consumption 

It is estimated that stocks on hand on 
September 16, 1949, amounted to about 600 
metric tons. The greater amount of these 
stocks is in the hands of retail merchants, 
and therefore a relatively small amount will 
be available for export 

If the new crop turns out as large as pre- 
dicted, and if domestic consumption is no 
greater than during the current year, about 
5,000 tons of dried apricots will be available 
for export in 1949-50 marketing year. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF DECIDUOUS 
FRUITS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The total deciduous-fruit production in 
the Union of South Africa in the 1948-49 
season is estimated at 113,350 short tons, 
as compared with 110,000 tons in the 1947-48 
season. 

A total of £3,874,897 (about $16,000,000) 
was received by the Deciduous Fruit Board 
from exports during the 1948-49 season. The 
predominant share of the trade, 4,620,047 
net weight packages, was shipped to the 
United Kingdom; about 133,017 packages to 
Sweden, an increasingly active market; 119, 
301 packages to the United States (8,816 
packages of plums, 13 pounds each; 1,996 
packages of pears, 40 pounds each; 108,489 
packages of grapes, 10 pounds each); 68,849 
packages to Ireland, and 62,605 packages to 
so-called small markets. 

The agreement with the United Kingdom 
covering the exportation of certain tonnages 
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of deciduous dried, canned fruits, sirups, 
wines and brandy due to expire in 1950, was 
discussed in London early in October by 
officials of the Deciduous Fruit Board with 
a view to arranging new quotas and maxi- 
mum prices for the ensuing fruit season. 
Meantime, plans are being studied for en- 
larging the capacity of Capetown’s precool- 
ing plant by approximately 1,000 cubic tons 
to accommodate anticipated exports to both 
hard- and soft-currency areas. 

It is the belief of the Deciduous Fruit 
Board that shipments of grapes to the United 
States, especially as now benefited by the 
devaluation of the South African pound, will 
attain unprecedented future levels. Decline 
in plum production for the year served to 
restrict exports to all markets, particularly to 
the United States. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
Peas, TOMATOES, AND CHILI 


A survey recently conducted in the agri- 
cultural areas south of Ensenada, Mexico, 
has revealed that about 165 acres of winter 
peas are under cultivation there. This crop, 
which appears to be excellent, will be har- 
vested in the latter part of November and 
early in December. It is expected to pro- 
duce about 125 hampers of 30 pounds each 
per acre, and bring a price of $3 to $4 per 
hamper in the United States. The entire 
production is for export to the United States. 

About 825 acres of tomatoes were being 
harvested in that area early in October. 
Each acre produces approximately 200 30- 
pound lugs. These tomatoes, which were 
practically all earmarked for export to the 
United States, cost about 60 cents United 
States currency per lug to produce and re- 
portedly have been contracted for by United 
States buyers at $2.27 per lug, f. o. b. San 
Ysidro. 

Approximately 1,200 acres of chili are under 
cultivation in the same area, and produc- 
tion is estimated at about 1,200 tons of No 
1 and 600 tons of No. 2 and No. 3 chili. The 
majority of the chili produced in this area 
is of the “pacia’ type, which is quite hot. 
The bulk of the chili crop will be exported 
to the mainland of Mexico 


Grain and Products 


RIcE PRODUCTION AND Exports, AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales is the only rice-produc- 
ing State in Australia. During September 
1949 the State Statistician released figures 
which show that the 1948-49 season’s rice 
crop in New South Wales was grown on 
32,689 acres, from which 2,738,970 bushels 
(51,356 tons) of “paddy” rice was produced 
To the end of August deliveries to the Rice 
Marketing Board amounted to 50,761 tons, all 
of which had been sold to millers. 

Inasmuch as the 1949-50 rice crop had not 
yet been planted (September 27, 1949), it 
was too early to estimate production. How- 
ever, if an average yield of about 154 tons per 
acre is obtained from the estimated area to 
be planted (at least 33,000 acres), total pro- 
duction probably will amount to about 
57,750 tons 

Preliminary figures show that exports of 
uncleaned rice from Australia in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1949, mainly from 
the crop produced in the 1947-48 season, 
totaled 387 tons, compared with 213 tons in 
the preceding year. Practically all of the 
1948-49 shipments were made to the Aus- 
tralian territories of New Guinea and Papua. 

Exports of cleaned rice amounted to 23,495 
tons in 1948-49, compared with 27,772 tons 
in the year ended June 30, 1948. Of the 
1948-49 exports, approximately 31 percent 
went to New Guinea, 28 percent to Malaya, 
11 percent to the United Kingdom, and 10 
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percent to Papua. Most of the remainder of 
the shipments went to Pacific Islands and 
New Zealand. 

Approximately 234 tons of rice meal and 
flour were exported in 1947-48, all of which 
went to New Guinea, Papua, and New Zealand. 


RICE PRODUCTION PROSPECTS IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Total production of rough rice in the 
Dominican Republic in the period August 1, 
1949, to July 31, 1950, is tentatively forecast 
at nearly 60,000 metric tons, by the Domini- 
can Department of Agriculture, Livestock, 
and Colonization, as compared with about 
56,000 tons in 1948-49. The increase is ex- 
pected to result from a small expansion in 
the planted area and from a significant in- 
crease in the yield, particularly in the areas 
devoted to irrigated rice. Trade sources, 
however, forecast a crop slightly smaller than 
in 1948-49. 

Domestic rice consumption is Officially 
estimated at 47,000 metric tons for 1949. 
Actual consumption varies from year to year 
depending upon supply and prices of rice 
and other carbohydrate foods. In the cur- 
rent calendar year, consumption appears to 
be running somewhat higher than the of- 
ficial estimate and may exceed the level 
predicted by at least 2,000 metric tons. Ex- 
ports during the first half of 1949 totaled 
only 739 tons, but the total in the latter 
half of the year is expected to be larger. 
If the somewhat optimistic official goal of 
nearly 60,000 metric tons is met in the crop 
year 1949-50, an additional 10,000 to 12,000 
tons will be available for export or for in- 
creased domestic consumption. Present out- 
look, is, however, for a much smaller ex- 
portable surplus than is officially forecast. 

Prices of rice in the 1948 crop year gen- 
erally were at a low level as a result of a 
sharp decline from the excessively high prices 
in part of 1947-48. From August to October, 
1948, wholesale prices of milled rice were at 
approximately 15 cents per pound. On 
October 24, 1948, the National Food Control 
Committee lowered wholesale prices to 1214 
cents per pound and set the retail price 
ceiling at 14 cents per pound. From Novem- 
ber 1948 until August 1949, wholesale prices 
fluctuated between 10 and 11 cents per 
pound. In September 1949, the wholesale 
rice price rose to 13 cents per pound but this 
price trend may be reversed late in October 
when harvesting of the new crop begins. 


LARGE RIcE SALE COMPLETED, EGYPT 


According to the Egyptian Ministry of 
Agriculture, Egypt has consummated a sale 
of 9,600 tons of rice for $1,800,000, paid in 
dollars, to the United States military au- 
thorities for use in the Far East, and a 
United States ship was reported to be en 
route to pick up the cargo. 


‘ ; 

General Products 

DEVELOPMENT OF HANDICRAFT INDUSTRIES, 
CHINA 


As a result of a survey of the urban-rural 
area around Nanking, China, the foreign 
press reports, recommendations were made 
that the Government should assist handi- 
craftsmen in buying machinery and raw ma- 
terials, and also should purchase their 
finished products in order to alleviate the 
shortage of working funds. It also Was sug- 
gested that evacuees from the cities be 
encouraged to participate in the develop- 
ment of handicraft industries. 

It was reported that rail freight charges 
for “special handicraft articles” were to be 


reduced 40 percent beginning October 5, if 


papers issued by Foreign Trade Control Bu- 
reau are presented, confirming that the goods 
are destined for export. The following types 
of products will be benefited by the reduc- 
tion: Rugs, cloisonné and enamelware, lac- 
querwork, glassware, artificial flowers, copper 
and pewter ware, embroidery and applique 
work, ivory and jade objects. 


SHORTAGE OF CERTAIN PACKAGING 
MATERIALS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian manufacturing industries pro- 
ducing many types of consumer goods are 
handicapped by the shortage of packaging 
materials. Although tin plate is becoming 
more plentiful, bottles, and paper, and card- 
board packings, still are in short supply. 

The expansion of the box- and case-mak- 
ing industry is seriously hampered by short- 
ages of case-timber supplies. 


NEW TYPE OF KEROSENE STOVE BEING 
MARKETED, AUSTRALIA 


A new kerosene gas stove recently has been 
put on the market in Preston, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, states the foreign press. It is re- 
ported that the stove requires no pumping 
and no wicks; gives no offensive odor; uses a 
single burner unit, which emits a smokeless 
flame; is fitted with a self-cleaning jet, and 
burns 14 hours to the gallon. It is finished 
in porcelain enamel in various colors, with 
a three-top cast-iron plate. 


FLaT-GLAss IMPORTS INCREASING, COSTA 
RICA 


Costa Rican imports of flat glass are ex- 
pected to increase in the next 2 years because 
of the Government’s large housing project 
now under way. Private construction also is 
active, with a considerable number of homes 
and business establishments being built. 
Also, the modernization of store and busi- 
ness fronts requires relatively large amounts 
of the heavier, finer types of flat glass. 

Imports of all types of flat-glass products 
into Costa Rica in 1948 totaled 448,084 kilo- 
grams, 41 percent more than the 318,392 
kilograms imported in 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF PRESSED-WooD TRAYS, 
DENMARK 


A firm in Denmark reportedly is planning 
a substantial increase in production of 
pressed-wood trays which are especially suit- 
able for hospitals, restaurants, and schools, 
as well as for homes. It is stated that neither 
alcohol nor heat mar these trays, the surface 
of which is treated with a special lacquer. 
Present output is 1,000 trays per week. 


CLOTHESPIN EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
DEN MARK 


Exports of clothespins to the United States 
from Denmark in 1948 amounted to 791,000 
crowns ($114,690), compared with 1,396,000 
crowns ($282,230) in the preceding year. 
None were exported prior to World War II. 


UMBRELLA IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


During the second quarter of the Ethiopian 
year 1941 (December 11, 1948 to March 9, 
1949) imports into Ethiopia included 6,530 
umbrellas valued at E$34,444. (The Ethi- 
opian dollar equaled $0.405 in U. S. currency 
as of that date.) 


USE OF TIN CONTAINERS, INDIA 


A considerable quantity of best-quality 
“prime” tin plate is being used by petroleum 
companies in India for fabricating containers 
for petroleum oils such as kerosene and 
Diesel oil, according to a representative of a 
tin factory in Bombay. As a result, only a 
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small proportion of imported prime-quality 
tin plate is available for the canning and 
edible-oil industries. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC STONES, 
GERMANY 


Production of synthetic corundum and 
spinel has been started on a small scale at 
Leverkusen in North Rhine-Westphalia, Ger- 
many, states the foreign press. Prices of the 
synthetic stones are reported to be consider- 
ably higher than prewar levels. 

Before the war, production of synthetic 
stones in Germany was confined largely to the 
plant at Bitterfeld, now located in the Eastern 
Zone. 


Toy AND CHRISTMAS-ORNAMENT CONTRACTS, 
BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Export contracts for the toy and Christ- 
mas-ornament fields in Bavaria, Germany, 
this year are reported to total about $1,750,- 
000, approximating those of the past year. 
Work on these orders was in full swing in 
September but had not attained seasonal 
peak output. 


Toy Exports, JAPAN 


Exports of toys from Japan during the first 
3 months of 1949 totaled $1,730,495. The 
leading importer was the United States which 
took $1,331,133 worth. Purchasers of smaller 
amounts were Canada ($243,877); Singapore 
($26,039); Hong Kong ($22,469); and Costa 
Rica ($12,322). 


TYPES AND SouRCcCES OF TOYS IMPORTED, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


In 1948 the Republic of the Philippines 
imported 649,000 kilograms of toys valued 
at 1,892,000 pesos (approximately $946,000). 
Of these, 83,000 kilograms valued at 322,000 
pesos were of rubber; 171,000 kilograms val- 
ued at 413,000 pesos were of metal; 31,000 
kilograms valued at 124,000 pesos were of 
plastics; and 364,000 kilograms valued at 
1,033,000 were of other materials. The 
United States was the largest supplier of all 
types of toys. 

United States exports of toys of all kinds— 
including dolls, except rubber—to the Philip- 
pines in 1948 were valued at $837,286, ac- 
cording to export statistics from the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. During the first half 
of 1949, United States exports of toys and 
dolls to the Philippines totaled $95,564 


PHILIPPINE BUTTON TRADE 


Philippine imports of buttons amounted 
to 149,000 kilograms valued at 699,000 pesos 
(approximately $349,000) in 1948. The 
United States was the principal source of 
these buttons which largely were made of 
plastics. Reexports of plastic buttons in 
1948 were valued at 160,000 pesos and went 
principally to Hong Kong. In 1948, the 
Philippines exported 378,769 gross of pearl 
shell buttons to the United States. 


T1n-CAN MANUFACTURE, TANGANYIKA 


The Metal Box Co. of East Africa, Ltd. will 
supply tin cans of all necessary sizes and 
shapes to a new canning plant owned jointly 
by the Government and Liebig’s Extract of 
Meat Co., Ltd. 

The metal-box factory now has a plant 
under construction in the newly established 
Pugu Road industrial area in the Dar-es- 
Salaam township. 


U. K. MANUFACTURER INCREASES RANGE 
AND OUTPUT OF CERTAIN BUTTONS 

The British manufacturer who began the 

small-scale production of buttons from urea- 
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formaldehyde molding powder with hoof- 
meal filler in 1940 has increased production 
capacity to more than 1,000,000 buttons a 
day, according to the foreign press. 

Ten years ago only plain-colored buttons 
for men’s wear were produced. Now, three 
principal types are manufactured—plain, 
sprayed, and mottled (Solway or Zambesi), 
and each type may be either translucent or 
opaque. 

The combination of the natural hoof meal 
with the synthetic resin gives the product 
the appearance of horn buttons, with the 
additional reported advantages of durability, 
hardness, and resistance to heat and chemi- 
cals. 

The hoofs, which come from South America 
and certain of the British dominions, are 
first graded by color, sorted, dried, cracked 
in the hammer mill, and subjected to a 
screening process. The resulting grists and 
meals are of specific meshes for molding pow- 
der. Before mixing with the resin, the white 
hoof meal, which is used for the translucent 
buttons, is given a bleaching and further 
drying. 

The mixture of meal and resin solution 
which is manufactured in a standard-type 
resin kettle—is first kneaded in a vacuum 
kneading mixer, then dried in trays and 
ground in a separate section of the mill. It 
is bagged and sent to the ball mill where 
the powder, accelerator, dyes, and other in- 
gredients are mixed according to specifica- 
tions. Ball-mill capacities range from 45 
to 450 pounds. Samples of each batch are 
sent to the color laboratory for checking and 
color matching. The range of powders pro- 
duced includes untinted translucent, tinted 
translucent, and opaque in colors and black 

Higher tableting pressures are needed for 
hoof-meal powder than for normal molding 
powders. For plain buttons—either trans- 
lucent or opaque—the powder is preformed 
in a battery of rotary tableting machines and 
is then ready for molding. Further special 
processes are needed for the sprayed and mot- 
tled materials before they are ready for mold- 
ing. Also a special cooling technique is es- 
sential to obtain the high standard of polish 
and finish which is characteristic of hoof- 
meal buttons, the foreign press explains 

The button blanks are deflashed in batches 
in a rotary riddle and given a pretrimming in- 
spection to reject chipped and undercured 
buttons. Trimming and drilling are auto- 
matic operations. Trimming machines, de- 
signed and manufactured by the company, 
trim approximately 42 buttons a minute 
Drilling is at the rate of 20 gross buttons 
per hour 

Although the buttons have a very high 
natural surface finish, the edges and drilled 
holes are given a final polish. After sorting 
into sizes the buttons are inspected, for the 
standard of trimming, drilling, and for sur- 
face blemishes A machine has been in- 
stalled for counting by electronic methods 
which, when perfected, is expected to count 
predetermined quantities at 
per minute. 

To produce the mottled buttons with the 
“spray” finish the preforms are loaded in 
trays and sprayed with water-soluble dyes 
through a series of stencils. The attractive 
mottled effects of the Solway and Zambesi 
buttons are obtained by a patented method 
of building up preforms with layers of dif- 
ferent-colored molding powders, arranged in 
special patterns. 


a rate of 8 gross 


USE OF PLASTICS IN U. K. 


A patented canopy, known as a “Dormer 
Dome,” is manufactured in the United King- 
dom for attachment to all types of earth- 
moving plants and machinery, particularly 
tractors, according to the foreign press. This 
canopy protects the operator from wind, rain, 


fiying debris, sand, dust, and other air-borne 
elements, without impairing the field of vi. 
sion. One-quarter-inch Perspex sheet is 
rubber-mounted on a supporting stee] angle 
frame bolted to the machine. For the tropics 
Perspex tinted for sun-glare protection is 
used. 

Polythene fume chimneys are being man. 
ufactured in the United Kingdom and are 
installed in chemical factories for such Uses 
as carrying off nitric-acid fumes. The chem. 
ical inertness of polythene and its light 
weight makes this application practical and 
economical Fourteen-foot chimneys are 
made of 12-inch-diameter polythene tubing 
cast in 3-foot lengths, welded together and 
topped with a covered unit fabricated in 
black polythene to prevent brittleness qur. 
ing exposure to sunlight. 

Another item of industrial interest is 
large-size welded cylinder fabricated from 
clear acrylic sheet for use in chemical jp. 
dustries for research purposes under con. 
ditions where it is necessary to see and pho- 
tograph certain reactions 

In the line of household equipment, the 
British plastics industry is using Wareite 
laminate for an attractive, hard-wearing 
table, which can be used for the preparation 
of food or even as a small dining table. When 
not in use it can be folded up against the 
wali 

Another British novelty, injection-molded 
of celiulose acetate, is a combination collec- 
tion box and lighter-fuel dispenser bearing 
the slogan “Take a little—give a little.” 
Cigarette lighters can be filled from the spe- 
cial dispenser which is operated by a bulb 
and, in return for this service, donations are 
made to the benevolent fund as announced 
by the badge on the front of the box. The 
unit is made in four parts, all injection- 
molded, produced in a four- 
cavity tool. The molds were designed and 
produced in Great Britain 

The British trade press calls attention t 
the untapped British market in the use of 
plastics packaging materials for the preserva- 
Citing United States experi- 
ence, it pointed out that food conservation 
and economical distribution can be achieved 
with plastics. Polythene film for food pack- 
aging is now on the British market in lay- 
flat continuous thin-walled seamless tubes 
available in widths ranging from 2 to 24 
inches in width in addition to ordinary sheet 
film in rolls up to 46 inches wide. It is 
claimed that the use of the lay-flat tubing 
greatly simplifies conversion into packages 
It is also stated that this type of polythene 
film withstands a wide range of climatic 
conditions and i deep-freezing 
of foods 


each being 


tion of foods 


suitable fo 


U. S. MARKET FOR ITALIAN- MANUFACTURED 
SEWING MACHINES 

The United States market for domestic 

sewing machines of Italian manufacture has 

expanded from zero in 1938 to an annual 

rate of more than $1,000,000 in 1949, accord- 


ing to U. S. Census Bureau statistics 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 
AUSTRALIAN STEEL PRODUCTION 


which is far 
event, has 


Australian steel production 
below domestic demand in any 
been adversely affected by labor trouble dur- 
ing 1949. A strike of iron-ore miners from 
March 17 to June 30 and of coal miners from 
June until August caused a sharp reduction 
f blast-furnace operations and a complete 
shutdown for the first time in 30 years of 
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all the open-hearth steel furnaces of Broken 
Hill, Pty., Australia’s largest steel producer. 
It is estimated that the iron-ore strike alone 
resulted in a production loss of 50,000 long 
tons of pig iron and 500,000 to 550,000 long 
tons of ironstone. No estimate has been 
made of the amount of steel lost as a result 
of the coal strike, but the open-hearth fur- 
naces which were shut down on June 24 
were not in operation until 2 or 3 weeks after 
the settlement of the strike on August 15. 
The effect of this loss of steel to the Austral- 
jan economy has been a very serious set-back 
for all heavy industries and the housing 
industry. 


BrRAZIL’S NATIONAL STEEL PLANT 


Volta Redonda, the national steel plant of 
Brazil, operated by Cia. Siderurgica Nacional, 
has plans to increase production capacity by 
as much as 100 percent. A loan is at present 
being negotiated in the United States with 
the Export-Import Bank for this purpose. 

The present steel works are fully integrated 
and utilize iron ore from the rich Itabira 
deposits of Minas Gerais, Output has in- 
creased steadily for all products since 1947 
and, as evidenced in the accompanying table, 
substantial increases are proposed for the 
year 1949. 


Pro- 
duc- 
Iter 1947 1Y48 tion 
target 
1949 


Metric Metric | Metric 

tons tons tons 

Pig iron. . 175,673 | 224, 025 410.000 
Steel ingot 146, 544 | 243, 736 545, 000 
Rolled product 94,342 | 198,277 | 252,000 
in plate 6,319 30, 000 
Galvanized sheet 6. 284 12, 000 


1 Included in rolled products total 


PIPE REQUIREMENTS, MEXICO 


A recent survey of the Mexican market 
for welded black and galvanized pipe indi- 
cates a total demand of between 44,000 and 
48,000 short tons for this product in Mexico 
United States exports in 1948 represented 
between 27 and 30 percent of this demand. 
The 1949 rate of exports for these products 
from the United States was at a considerably 
higher level for the first 7 months—an an- 
nual rate of 17,210 short tons. 


Mevico’s Estimated 
of Welded Black 
and U. WS. 


tnnual Requirements 
and Galvanized Pipe, 
Earports to Mexico 


United States ex 
Estimated an- ports to Mex 


1949 
1948 first 7 


month 


2 LO < Int 22 000 to 26.0000] 


2 to & incl 22 OO) | 13, 151 10. 040 


rotal 14,000 to 48,000 13. 151 10, 040 


Cia. Mexicana de Tubos, S. A., recently has 
built a steel-pipe manufacturing plant in 
the Federal District near Mexico City. This 
plant has a theoretical capacity of between 
24,000 and 26,000 short tons per year for 
welded pipe 14 inch to 2 inches. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexican iron-ore production in the second 
quarter of 1949 was 61,644 metric tons—well 
below the output in the preceding quarter, 
Which amounted to 69,766 metric tons. 


November 14. 1949 


Nevertheless, the quarterly average for the 
first 6 months of 1949 continued at a some- 
what higher average than the quarterly pro- 
duction for the like period in 1948. 


MExIco’s NEW ELECTRIC STEEL FURNACE 


A new electric steel furnace is being in- 
stalled at Tlalnepantla, Mexico, and will be 
known as Aceros Tlalnepantla. Its opera- 
tions will interlock with the production 
operations of Aceros Nacionales, S. A., an 
affiliated plant. 

Steel-production facilities will consist of 
one No. 7 R Heroult electric furnace. Steel- 
making capacity will be 30,000 tons per year 
and the product will be supplied to Aceros 
Nacionales. It is contemplated that this 
supply will largely eliminate the present 
needs of Aceros Nacionales for importing 
billets and blooms. Present plans call for 
the furnace to be in operation at the end 
of this year. 

Scrap requirements are expected to be 
about 30,000 tons annually—15,000 tons will 
be supplied by the United States and the 
remaining 15,000 tons is expected to be ob- 
tained from Mexican sources. The scrap ob- 
tained from the United States will be No. 2 
scrap and bundles. When Aceros Tlalne- 
pantla is in full operation, its supply of raw 
steel to Aceros Nacionales will reduce that 
company’s present imports of billets and 
blooms from the United States from the 
present figure of 20,000 tons per year to about 
5,000 tons. 

Future plans call for the installation of a 
second electric furnace at Aceros Tlalne- 
pantla which when in operation will be able 
to supply the entire needs of the Aceros 
Nacionales for raw steel. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Reports covering the first 6 months of 1949 
indicate that, with the exception of pig iron, 
production and exports of all iron and steel 
products are running ahead of the amounts 
for the corresponding period in 1948. The 
decline in pig iron was attributed largely to 
a change-over from pig-iron production to 
ferro-alloys for which good prices were being 
received. 


[In metric tons] 


First 6 months in 


G44 G48 
Item 1 194 
Produc- Exports Produc- Exports 
tion tion 
Iron ore and titanic 
iron ore 192,600 | 77,023 | 151,300 52, 937 
Pig iron 30, 900 8, 595 33, 500 20, 512 
Ferro-silicon 30,400 | 23, 956 16, 700 14, 381 
Other ferro-alloys 54, 500 50, 796 45, 700 31,013 
Source: Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics 


The sharp increase in iron-ore production 
and exports was achieved despite the fact that 
the two leading iron-ore mines, Dunderland 
and Sydvaranger, were still out of production. 
Extensive drilling is taking place at the 
Dunderland ore fields in preparation for their 
development in connection with the Nor- 
wegian iron and steel plant under construc- 
tion at Mo i Rana. Meanwhile, the largest 
prewar producing ore field located at Syd- 
varanger showed considerable progress in 
reconstruction from its badly war-damaged 
condition (facilities and installations were 
85 percent destroyed). Work is proceeding 
on reconstructing this mine to use trucks 
instead of railway cars to transport the mined 
ore, Considerable major equipment has been 
received this year, and a large mechanical 
workshop and a new power plant are practi- 
cally completed. 


Concurrent with the rise in production, 
iron-ore exports also increased by some 
25,000 tons with Poland and the Western 
Zones of Germany leading as importers. 


SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Steel consumption in Sweden will climb to 
1,400,000 metric tons by 1951-52 and will 
continue at about that level thereafter, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Swedish Iron 
Works Association. Domestic production, 
which totaled 838,000 tons in 1947, will like- 
wise reach 1,400,000 tons by 1951-52. How- 
ever, because consumption of certain prod- 
ucts, notably certain types of heavy girders, 
railway and streetcar rails, tin plate, “car- 
body plate,” and the like is and will continue 
to be too small to warrant installation of the 
expensive equipment required to make them, 
the association estimates that it will continue 
to be necessary to import 200,000 tons of 
these materials annually—and, if production 
is to be maintained at the expected 1,400,000- 
ton level, exports must be increased to at least 
the 200,000-ton level to offset imports. 
Whereas in the past Sweden has exported as 
much as 400,000 tons of iron and steel in a 
year, exports since the war have not greatly 
exceeded 100,000 tons. 


RECORD STEEL PRODUCTION IN AUGUST, 
U. EK. 


Production of steel in the United Kingdom 
in August 1949 was the highest ever recorded 
for that month, the previous record being 
attained in August 1948. The latest steel 
and pig-iron production figures (in long 
tons) with comparable figures for the year 
1948 are as follows: 


Weekly average 


Production period Steel 
ingots 
and 
castings 


Pig iron 


1949: 
First quarter 179, 300 304, 800 
Second quarter esis 183, 800 306, 600 
July 177, 400 244, 100 
August 182, 300 287, 600 
1948 
First quarter 174, 700 287, 200 
Second quarter 182, 000 294, 700 
July | 171,300 232, 400 
August | 174,000 271, 500 





Leather and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRAZIL 


Livestock number in Brazil in June 1949 
was estimated as follows: Cattle, 46,250,000; 
hair sheep (cabrettas), 8,600,000; wool sheep, 
9,900,000; goats, 8,000,000; pigs, 24,500,000; 
and horses, asses, and mules, 11,880,000. 
Marked improvement in range practice in 
central Brazil makes it entirely probable that 
the number of cattle will continue to increase 
regardless of sustained slaughter. A gradual 
increase in other livestock numbers is also 
expected as a result of normal breeding 
habits. 

Production of hides and skins in the first 
6 months of 1949 totaled 3,200,000 cattle 
hides; 1,200,000 sheepskins (hair); 150,000 
sheepskins (wool); 3,000,000 goatskins; and 
700,000 pig skins. About 663,600 cattle hides 
of the frigorifico type were produced in the 
period January—June 1949. The remaining 
hides were of a poorer quality, obtained 
mostly from country and municipal abat- 
toirs. According to all reports, hair-sheep 
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(cabrettas) slaughter was normal in the first 
half-year. Animals killed during that period 
are estimated to have totaled 1,600,000 head. 
Traders estimate, however, that only about 
1,200,000 cabretta skins moved into trade 
as a result of this kill. They state that 
farmers occasionally discarded the skins after 
slaughter. It is estimated that goat 
slaughter increased about 5 percent in the 
January—June period compared with the like 
period in 1948 which was estimated at about 
2,500,000 head. Goatskin production equaled 
approximately that of goat slaughter. 

Exports of hides and skins from Brazil in 
the January-June 1949 period, in kilograms, 
with comparable figures for the like period 
in 1948 in parentheses, were: Salted cattle 
hides, 23,316,641 (22,990,944) ; dry cattle hides, 
6,312,762 (4,600,487); dry goatskins, 996,159 
(915,275); dry sheepskins, 413,020 (990,322). 
The greater part of the salted and dry cattle 
hides were shipped to the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Italy. The United States took 93 and 78 
percent, respectively, of the goatskin and 
sheepskin exports. 

Imports of raw hides and skins in the first 
4 months of 1949 totaled 139,728 kilograms 
as compared with 187,493 kilograms in the 
like period of 1948, according to official statis- 
tics. These imports consisted principally of 
raw sheepskins, and calfskins originating 
principally in Argentina and Australia. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Woop Exports, BRAZIL 


Total exports of pine wood from Brazil 
during the first 6 months of 1949 amounted 
to 139,683 metric tons valued at 201,744,000 
cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro equals $0.0541, United 
States currency), compared with 170,618 tons 
valued at 236,487,000 cruzeiros in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. 

Exports of some other principal woods in 
the first half of 1949, in metric tons, were 
as follows: Imbuia, 8,948; peroba, 8,656; cedar, 
8,165; ipe, 2,543; louro vermelho, 2,033; jaca- 
randa, 2,130; macacauba, 2,153; mahogany, 
1,614; sucupira, 1,289; andiroba, 1,094; and 
pine plywood, 7,356. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


INDIAN MARKET FOR DIESEL ENGINES AND 
STEAM GENERATORS 


Most of the leading importers and en- 
gineering houses in Calcutta, India, have 
agencies for Diesel engines that are made in 
the United States and for steam generators of 
United States, British, and continental Euro- 
pean origin. Revised competition from 
Czechoslovakia’s SKODA is reported® 

British Diesel engines and steam generators 
dominate the Indian market, as they have 
been doing over a long period. The Govern- 
ment restricts imports from the United 
States, but the disposal of large stocks of 
United States Army surplus materials has 
brought United States products to the mar- 
ket. 

Prices of United States Diesel engines are 
higher than those of British engines. How- 
ever, United States manufacturers usually 
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quote lower prices and earlier delivery dates 
on steam generators, than the British. 


U. S. STANDARDS FOR BOILER CONSTRUC- 
TION ACCEPTED IN INDIA 


United States standards for boiler con- 
struction were accepted at a meeting of the 
Indian Boiler Board in June when it was de- 
cided to incorporate in Indian Boiler Regu- 
lations certain extracts of the _ boiler 
construction code of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; names of United 
States inspection authorities also were 
included. 

By this action use of certain types of 
United States boilers is permitted in India, 
and United States firms are given the same 
privileges as other recognized inspection 
authorities. 


BRITISH DREDGE DELIVERED TO MExIco 


The British dredge, Capeche, which was 
delivered in September to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, is a _ self-propelled, suction-type 
dredge with a cutter. It is equipped to fill 
hoppers and dump them at sea and to do 
semistationary work using a pipe line for 
discharging. The over-all length is 61 feet, 
the beam 42 feet, and the molded depth 
20 feet. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS OF MEDICINAL Roots, BrazIL 


Declared exports of medicinal roots from 
Brazil to the United States during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 through the ports of 
Belem and Manaus amounted to $562; there 
were no shipments in the same period of 
1948. The entire amount cleared through 
Manaus. 


CAMPHOR IN TAIWAN, CHINA 


Camphor dumping in Taiwan, China, con- 
tinued throughout August, but at prices that 
still failed to attract United States buyers. 
Large quantities are said to have been sold 
to the sterling area through Hong Kong 


CONTAGIOUS ANIMAL DISEASES, 
CZECHOSLOVAKI\ 


The number of hogs and fowl infected with 
contagious diseases increased substantially 
in the first 6 months of 1949. The hog dis- 
eases (encephalomyelitis and erysipelas) and 
the fowl diseases (fowl cholera and fowl 
plague) have continued to spread 

On January 1, 1949, there were 4,074 farms 
on which the fowl were infected and on 
June 30, 1949, there were 12,401 such farms 
an increase of more than 200 percent. Other 
contagious diseases of animals showing an 
increase on farms during this period were 
bovine exanthema and acariasis of bees. 


PSYLLIUM PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of psyllium seed in India in 
1947-48 was estimated at 110,000 maunds (1 
maund = 822/9 pounds). The present acre- 
age planted to psyllium is said to be larger 
than in any previous year. The acreage in 
the State of Baroda during 1946-47 was 7,782 
as compared with 4,532 in 1945-46. The 
acreage in that State accounts for two-thirds 
of the total and in the State of Palanpur, 
one-third. 


PRODUCTION OF AGAR AGAR, JAPAN 


The major production centers of agar agar 
in Japan are located in the central area of 


that country, the outstanding prefectures 
being Nagano, Gifu, Yamanashi, Shizuoka, 
and in the western area (Kansai) in the 
prefectures of Osaka, Hyogo, and Kyoto, 

Total output of agar in Japan in 1948 
was 1,500,000 pounds, of which the Kanga 
area produced about 530,000 pounds; Gify 
prefecture, about 200,000 pounds; Nagano 
prefecture, 610,000 pounds; and other areas, 
160,000 pounds. 

In 1948, raw seaweeds to a total of 11,600,. 
000 pounds were gathered. Estimates place 
the amount for 1949 at 12,500,000 pounds, 
which is expected to provide 3,000,000 pounds 
of agar. 

Exports of agar in 1948 totaled 1,021.89) 
pounds The destinations were as follows 
(in pounds): The United States, 350,140: 
Hongkong, 481,774; Straits Settlement. 
20,000; the United Kingdom, 65,900; Singa. 
pore, 61,000; and others, 43,077. 


VITAMIN-A FACTORY CLOSED, GUADALAJARA. 
MEXxIco 


One plant which processes vitamin-A con. 
centrate from shark livers in Guadalajara, 
Gulf of California area of Mexico, was shut 
down in September. The factory, operated 
by United States citizens, was unable to ob. 
tain a sufficient supply of livers at the low 
price it could afford to pay. Competition of 
cheaper shark livers from the Far Eastern 
and Indian Ocean areas is reported to be the 
reason for the situation Vitamin-A con- 
centrate was the chief export to the United 
States from this area in the first three quar- 
ters of 1949 


ALOES PRODUCTION, UNION OF SovutH 
AFRICA 


Intensive harvesting of aloes for medicinal] 
use has been proceeding at the Cape and in 
the southwest area of the Union of South 
Africa. Large quantities are exported, and 
it is claimed that Mossel Bay, Albertinia, and 
Riversdale are now the world's chief pro- 
duction areas 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS, 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuela's Ministry of Agriculture and 
the medical veterinarians of the Ministry of 
Public Health are undertaking a campaign 
to eradicate bovine tuberculosis in dairy 
cattle in the Caracas milkshed. The first 
zone in this fight is the Federal District and 
the States of Miranda, Aragua, and Carabok 
Other zones may be created as the circum- 
stances require 

Resolution No. 80 of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry published in the Gaceta Oficial No 
23,042 of October 7, 1949, provides that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry will test animals 
with tuberculin whenever it believes it nec- 
essary, and animals which give positive reac- 
tions will be slaughtered. The owners of the 
slaughtered animals will receive payment for 
the appraised value either in cash or in dairy 
cattle, whichever the Ministry of Agriculture 
has available 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN ARGENTINA 


Since January 1, 1949, about 1,960 enter- 
tainment houses have been using motion- 
picture equipment in Argentina, including 
theaters, social clubs, bars, and restaurants. 
Their total seating capacity is approximately 
1,200,000. About 3,200 projectors are now in 
use, of which 30 percent are British, 30 per- 
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cent German, 20 percent United States, and 
20 percent Dutch and Argentine. Nearly all 
projectors installed since 1948 have been 

roduced in Argentina. Approximately 80 
percent of the projectors in use are more than 
10 years old; many neighborhood and small- 
town theaters operate with equipment 20 or 
more years old. 

Nearly all of the sound equipment in Ar- 
gentina, except that in downtown theaters, 
is badly in need of replacement. Domestic 
production has increased since 1947 to an 
estimated 40 to 60 units annually. Prices 
are competitive with imported models, but 
the machines are considered inferior in qual- 
ity. Stringent trade controls have been in 
effect in Argentina since the end of 1947, 
especially with regard to United States prod- 
ucts. Importers believe that, even when 
these restrictions are removed, the outlook 
for United States sound equipment may be 
only fair in view of the growing popularity 
of British and Italian equipment, and also 
because of Argentine production of mod- 
erately priced machines. 

Production of accessories and spare parts 
has been stepped up to the point where 
supply is equal to demand. Motion-picture 
screens are manufactured in Argentina. 
Carbons, of which there is no domestic pro- 
duction, are available only in the black mar- 
ket. A few of very poor quality are imported 
from France. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN GUATEMALA 


It is estimated that 95 percent of the 
projectors and sound equipment used in 
Guatemala are of United States manufac- 
ture. The only other projectors known to 
be in use are Italian. The general condition 
of projection equipment is good, the ma- 
jority being from 5 to 10 years old. Poten- 
tialities for the sale of new equipment are 
fair, considering that Guatemala is a very 
small market. One new theater is being 
built and another is planned 

Reconditioned projectors have not been 
satisfactory, and new equipment will be pur- 
chased if necessary. However, theater op- 
erators are inclined not to buy any equipment 
as long as present equipment can be kept in 
good running condition. Several of the 
larger theaters in Guatemala need new sound 
systems, but on the whole the equipment is 
in good condition 

The United States supplies all of the arc 
lamps used except a few from Italy. The 
condition of arc lamps now in use is good. 
Practically all are high-intensity lamps. 
There is no need to purchase are lamps ex- 
cept for the new theaters being built or 
planned 

The market potentialities for the following 
theater accessories are considered good: 
Projector spare parts, reels, theater tickets 
(all imported from the United States), and 
projector carbons 


SIXTEEN-MM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
IRELAND 


There is still only one 16-mm. commercial 
motion-picture theater in Ireland. The pos- 
sibility of establishing theaters in communi- 
ties was considered small by a representative 
of the National Film Institute. His opinion 
was that the cost of building and equipping 
such theaters would be great and that there 
would not be sufficient attendance to justify 
more than one show per week, which would 
not be a paying proposition. Communities 
not having permanent theaters rarely exceed 
500 in population, of which about 200 might 
be potential motion-picture goers. 

The same source states that the demands 
of these communities for motion pictures are 
being adequately met by the 40-odd mobile 
units, each making a circuit of five or six 
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towns or villages and visiting each one about 
once a week. All communities of 1,000 or 
more population are receiving entertainment 
films at least once a week. Communities not 
visited by mobile units generally enjoy films 
shown weekly by the local clergy in the 
parish hall. 

It has been estimated that there are more 
than five hundred 16-mm. projectors in Ire- 
land; about 100 are owned by the mobile units 
and by the clergy, and the remainder by 
schools, clubs, government units, and other 
organizations, and individuals. 


MOTION PICTURES IN JAMAICA 


A new 1,700-seat, open-air theater, the 
Tropical, was scheduled to open in Kingston, 
Jamaica, on September 29, 1949. The total 
cost, including the land, was approximately 
£52,000 (about $145,600 at current rate of 
exchange.) The principal stockholders are 
a wealthy produce exporter and a representa- 
tive of a United States film company. The 
management has been informed by the Fi- 
nance Board that no additional foreign 
exchange can be granted to import motion 
pictures, and it is believed that difficulty will 
be encountered in obtaining permission to 
import the increased number of films needed. 

The Palace Amusement Co. plans to con- 
struct four new theaters—two in Kingston, 
one at Mandeville, and one at Denham Town. 
It is believed that the company will need to 
increase its film imports by only a few films 
to supply these new theaters. A reliable 
source reports that the Peoples Amusement 
Co.'s plans to construct a theater on the 
Half Way Tree Road will not materialize. An 
independent firm associated with the United 
States theater group in Jamaica, plans to 
build a small theater near Half Way Tree on 
Maxfield Avenue. 

In 1948, it is estimated that a total of 350 
feature films were imported into Jamaica, 
approximately 90 percent of which originated 
in the United States. There has been no 
further development in the proposal of Kings- 
wood Films, Inc., to establish a Jamaica film- 
production industry and it is not believed 
that it will materalize. 


MOTION PICTURES IN NICARAGUA 


Import permits are not required for the 
importation of motion-picture feature films 
into Nicaragua. The National Bank of Nica- 
ragua does not furnish film importers and 
distributors with United States dollars at 
the official rate of exchange of 5 cordobas to 
the dollar, and dollars for film remittances 
must be bought at the curb exchange rate 
which in August 1949 was about 7 cordobas 
to the dollar. According to well-informed 
sources, this arrangement will be more or 
less permanent. 

From February 28 to June 30, 1949, there 
were exhibited in Nicaragua 192 feature films 
from the United States, 12 from Argentina, 
and 11 from Mexico. United States pictures 
completely dominate the Nicaraguan mar- 
ket because of the number of pictures shown 
and because of their popularity among 
theatergoers. 

Construction has been started on one new 
theater, belonging to the Circuito Trebol. 
It will be named Teatro Principal and will 
have a seating capacity of 2,000. This 
theater, because of its location, is considered 
second-rate. It was to have been inaugu- 
rated on September 15, Nicaragua’s Inde- 
pendence Day. There are reported to be 47 
theaters in Nicaragua with a total seating 
capacity of 43,837. 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL MOTION-PICTURE 
INVENTION, NETHERLANDS 


A newly invented apparatus for taking 
natural three-dimensional moving pictures 


was announced recently in the Netherlands. 
The inventor, F. H. Reijinders, of Schipluiden, 
states that he had been trying to solve the 
problem for 20 years. His invention, called 
Veri-Vision is stated to be patented in the 
Netherlands and several other countries. The 
award of the patent in the United States is 
said to be in an advanced stage. 

This invention involves only the taking 
of the picture, not the projection. The latter 
operation has not yet been solved completely, 
so that for seeing the moving pictures the 
wearing of a pair of polaroid glasses is still 
necessary. Those who have seen some of 
the stereoscopic moving-picture films (both 
black-and-white and colored) were of the 
opinion that most of the scenes projected 
on the screen did produce a real three- 
dimensional effect. 

In shooting the demonstration films, Dr. 
Reijinders used two synchronous 16-mm. 
cameras mounted on slides on a special tri- 
pod. The secret lies in the manner in which 
the positions and angles of the cameras 
have been calibrated in order to maintain 
the proper relationship to the distance from 
camera to object. The method of filming is 
the same as that used in making ordinary 
single-dimension films. 


SIXTEEN-MM. FILMS IN TURKEY 


Exhibition of 16-mm. theatrical motion- 
picture films continues to be On a restricted 
scale in the form of shows by two or three 
teams exhibiting films in parts of the coun- 
try where there are no motion-picture thea- 
ters and occasional shows in hospitals, 
factories, and private homes. Production of 
16-mm. films is restricted to filming certain 
events such as wrestling matches or the tak- 
ing of short films for payment of a fee. 

The project of one local firm concerning 
the copying of 35-mm. films into 16-mm. 
and exhibiting them on a large scale has not 
materialized, although some of the equip- 
ment already has been imported. This is 
due in part to delays in obtaining import 
licenses for motion-picture equipment re- 
sulting from the prevailing shortage of dollar 
exchange. However, the firm is not as op- 
timistic as when it started this venture; this 
also may be attributed in part to general 
increasing financial difficulties. The only 
positive advance relating to production con- 
sists in the fact that two local concerns now 
have available facilities for the insertion of 
subtitles on 16-mm. motion-picture films. 

Imports of 16-mm. motion-picture equip- 
ment are extremely limited, because of 
foreign-exchange difficulties and the lack of 
local demand. It is estimated that one hun- 
dred and forty-six 16-mm. projectors are in 
the hands of various users, mainly for edu- 
cational purposes; of these, 94 are United 
States machines, 25 British, and the rest are 
from France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia. Stocks in hands 
of dealers are placed at about two dozen, and 
sales are reported to be moving very slowly. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


Wax Exports, BRAZIL 


Carnauba wax was among the 10 principal 
commodities exported from Brazil in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949. Exports totaled 93,019 
metric tons, valued at $4,650,950. The United 
States purchased 72 percent. 

Brazil’s exports of ouricury wax in the 
second quarter of 1949 increased to 611 
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metric tons from 251 in the first quarter, 
according to statistics of the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Finance. Values were $786,950 and 
$344,500, respectively. The United States 
purchased 550 tons ($704,650) in the second 
quarter. 


DECLINE IN GUM PRODUCTION ON EUBOEA, 
GREECE 


In September 1949 extensive fires on the 
island of Euboea, Greece, did considerable 
damage to pine forests; gum production is 
expected to drop to 5,500 or 6,000 metric 
tons. In normal prewar years, Euboea ac- 
counted for 7,500 to 8,500 tons of Greek gum 
production. However, because of disturbed 
conditions, the island has not been exploited 
recently, and total Greek naval-stores pro- 
duction will not be affected. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


COLOMBIA’S MARKET FOR U. S. TYPE- 
WRITERS 


The United States has always been the 
principal supplier of typewriters to Colombia. 
Consumption increased steadily until 1940, 
when German and Swiss imports ceased be- 
cause of the war. Since then Sweden and 
Switzerland have been the principal Euro- 
pean suppliers. 

The immediate sales outlook for United 
States typewriters in Colombia is good; the 
volume of imports will depend on the avail- 
ability of exchange. United States type- 
writers are preferred to all other makes. 


PROGRESS IN CASH-REGISTER MANUFAC- 
TURE, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s production of cash registers has 
now reached a volume large enough to meet 
domestic demand and to permit exports to 
practically all parts of the world. As a re- 
sult of the progress made by this Swedish 
industry, only a very limited number of 
cash registers are being imported. Only 
parts for the assembly of complicated and 
special-purpose machines may be admitted 
within the limitations of import restrictions. 

As a result of Sweden’s dollar shortage and 
the country’s production facilities, the out- 
look for imports of cash registers and parts 
from the United States is not particularly 
encouraging. 


U.S. PRINCIPAL SUPPLIER OF TYPEWRITERS 
TO VENEZUELA 


The most important purchaser of type- 
writers in Venezuela is the Government, 
which it is estimated purchases up to 50 
percent of all typewriter imports. Electric 
typewriters have been introduced to this 
market but are in small demand. 

The United States supplies over 90 percent 
of all typewriters imported into Venezuela. 
Switzerland is the second most important 
supplier and increased its volume of imports 
each year from 1945 through 1947. 

It is important that United States type- 
writer manufacturers maintain equate 
service facilities in order that their favorable 
competitive position in this market may con- 
tinue uninterrupted. 


DOMESTIC-MADE TYPEWRITERS SUPPLY 
SPANISH MARKET 


The two principal manufacturers of type- 
writers in Spain appear to have a production 
potential capable of supplying the Spanish 
market to the practical exclusion of foreign- 
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made machines. These companies also re- 
ceive the general protection and encourage- 
ment given by the Spanish Government to 
domestic industries, in the form of protec- 
tive tariffs and special rates of exchange on 
imported goods. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CHINA’S TUNG-OIL EXPorRTS 


Although there were no tung-oil exports 
to the United States from Shanghai in Au- 
gust 1949, shipments were resumed in the 
following month. The declared value of 
tung-oil exports to the United States in Sep- 
tember was $217,670. 


SESAME-SEED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
EL SALVADOR 


The favorable postwar market for oil- 
bearing seeds has resulted in an expansion 
of sesame production in El Salvador. The 
1948-49 crop is estimated at 18,100 metric 
tons as against the preceding season's out- 
put of 12,075 tons. 

Export of sesame seed is subject to con- 
trol by the Salvadoran Government which 
authorized shipments of 10,400 tons during 
the first 6 months of 1949. Of this quan- 
tity, the United States took about 1,900 tons. 
Italy was the largest purchaser, taking ap- 
proximately 4,300 tons; other major buyers 
were Venezuela and Costa Rica. 


CoprRA AND CoOCONUT-OIL EXPORTs, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine exports of copra and coconut oil 
in the January-September 1949 period to- 
taled 474,899 long tons (in terms of copra), 
8 percent less than the 517,981 tons shipped 
in the same months of 1948. Even if monthly 
shipments in the last quarter of 1949 are no 
greater than the average attained thus far 
total exports for the year would reach the 
600,000-ton figure that has been forecast 
However, if exports in the period October 
December continue at the relatively favorable 
rate attained in recent months, it is possible 
that the total for the year may exceed 650,000 
tons. This would compare with 692,000 tons 
exported in 1948 and the record of more than 
1,000,000 tons reached in 1947. 

Although total exports from the islands 
are still below last year’s level, an encourag- 
ing development from the standpoint of 
United States crushers and users has been 
the increasing proportion of total shipments 
directed to this country. Whereas in the 
first 9 months of 1948, the United States was 
consigned 325,954 long tons of copra and 
coconut oil (copra equivalent) or 63 percent 
of the total, this year the 316,044 tons pur- 
chased by the United States were equal to 67 
percent of the total. 


LINSEED-OIL PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Sweden's largest linseed-oil producer, 
Svenska Oljeslageri AB, Goteborg, will reopen 
shortly its Stockholm plant, which has been 
closed since the outbreak of the war, to 
facilitate the processing of the record 1949 
flaxseed crop of between 50,000 and 60,000 
metric tons. On the basis of an average oil 
content of 35 percent, such a crush would 
yield from 17,500 to 21,000 tons of linseed oil, 
which is believed sufficient to cover Sweden's 
1950 requirements. 

Prior to the war, only insignificant quanti- 
ties of domestic flaxseed were produced, and 
Sweden relied on flaxseed imported mainly 
from Argentina to meet its linseed-oil needs. 
Flaxseed receipts in the period 1936-38 aver- 


aged 44,400 metric tons annually, equal to 
about 15,500 tons of linseed oil, and linseed. 
oil imports averaged 1,400 tons. Inasmuch 
as exports were negligible, the country’s an. 
nual linseed-oil consumption thus approxi. 
mated 17,000 tons. Available supplies in 
recent years have been below this level, but 
the favorable 1949 crop will make POssible 
a consumption in 1950 which could exceed 
that of prewar. 


TUNG-OIL DEVELOPMENT, NORTHERN 
NYASALAND 


The Colonial Development Corporation of 
the United Kingdom is introducing tung. 
tree cultivation in northern Nyasaland, a 
British protectorate in central Africa. The 
project is designed to make tung oil available 
for the paint, varnish, and other drying-oi) 
industries of the United Kingdom. In 1948 
the United Kingdom imported 12,967 metric 
tons of tung oil, a substantial increase over 
the 7,762 tons received in 1938 


EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Of the vegetable oils, oilseeds, and related 
products that figure prominently in Brazil's 
export trade, only tucum nuts and carnatiba 
wax were shipped out in greater volume in the 
period April-June 1949 than in the same 
months of last year. Exports of castor beans. 
babassu kernels, and oiticica oil, items for 
which Brazil is either the principal or sole 
source of supply for the United States, de- 
clined by 33 percent, 63 percent, and 7 
percent, respectively 


Brazil's Exports of Vegetable Oils and 
Oilseeds, April June 1948 and 1949 
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Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 8 months of 1949 were valued at 
about $1,300,000 less than those in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, reports the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics Totals were 
$2,559,000 and $3,878,000, respectively 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU’S INDUSTRY 


The Peruvian paint industry showed 
further moderate expansion in the first half 
of 1949, which was attributed to an easier 
supply of raw materials and little foreign 
competition. Total output was estimated to 
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have increased by about 10 percent over 1948 
levels. 

Sales, however, began to show a down- 
ward trend, beginning in the second quarter 
of 1949, as a result of a decrease in con- 
struction activity and rising paint prices. 
Leading manufacturers consider prospects for 
the immediate future less favorable than at 
the end of 1949. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


MALAYA’S TRADE 


Imports of paper and paper products into 
Malaya during 1948 totaled S$20,728,575 as 
compared with S$18,855,012 in the preceding 
year and $$5,833,857 in 1939. (One Straits 
dollar approximately U. S. $0.50 in 1939 
and U. S. $0.47 in 1947-48). The United 
States supplied about 11.6 percent, by value, 
of these imports in 1948, compared with 12.4 
percent in 1947 and 9 percent in 1939; in 1948 
it was the principal source of supply for old 
newspapers (about $$1,595,000), writing pa- 
per in large sheets (about S$359,000), and 
playing cards (about S$106,000). 

At the end of 1948 only newsprint, old 
newspapers, and packing and wrapping paper 
remained on the conditionally permissible 
list of imports from hard-currency countries, 
and these items were removed during the 
first half of 1949 

Exports of paper and paper products from 
Malaya (all reexports) amounted to S$5,359,- 
052 in 1948 


Petroleum and 
Products 


RECORD REFINERY OUTPUT FOR ARGENTINA 


On September 18, Argentine Government 
(YPF) refineries reached a daily production 
of 22,581 barrels, surpassing the previous rec- 
ord of 21,269 barrels attained on September 
14. Average daily production during the 
first 8 months of 1949 was 15,316 barrels, 
whereas the daily average in 1948 amounted 
to 14,002 barrels 

A contract recently was awarded to a 
United States firm for the construction of 
a new refinery at La Plata, having a capacity 
of 28,350 barrels daily. This is the plant 
which was originally scheduled for construc- 
tion at Matanza for which the cornerstone 
was laid on January 25. 

The natural gas pipe line extending from 
the Comodore Rivadavia oil fields to Buenos 
Aires was completed recently. However, it 
may be some time before the line can be put 
into operation, as the compressor plant has 
not been fully installed 


CONTRACTS SIGNED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
NEW REFINERY, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Government recently signed 
contracts for construction of a 45,000-barrel- 
per-day refinery to cost approximately $44,- 
335,000 U.S. currency. Two contracts signed 
with Panamerican Hydrocarbon Research, 
Inc. (subsidiary of Hydrocarbon Research, 
Inc., of New York) cover the design engineer- 
ing, supervision of materials and construc- 
tion and use of patent rights, and guarantee 
successful functioning of the refinery after 
completion Another contract with two 
French companies, Cie. de Fives-Lille pour 
Constructions Mécaniques et Entreprises and 
Schneider & Cie. was a preliminary instru- 
ment binding the parties to sign in due 
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course a contract for materials and equip- 
ment required for the refinery. 

The Petroleum Council decided that the 
refinery should be located in the Federal 
District or the nearby area so as to be near 
oil companies’ storage tanks in Guanabara 
Bay. 

Itatig Petréleo, Asfalto e Mineracaéo, a com- 
pany in Sao Paulo, announced that it had 
opened negotiations with a French firm for 
the installation of a refinery (with a capacity 
of 240,000 barrels annually) for the process- 
ing of oil shale. 

The shale would be obtained from deposits 
located at Guarei in the State of Sao Paulo. 


OIL DISCOVERY IN SOVIET ZONE OF AUSTRIA 


An important oil discovery was reported to 
have been made by the Soviets in the Matzen 
area, 15 kilometers south of Zistersdorf, Aus- 
tria. Initial reports indicate daily produc- 
tion of between 1,500 and 6,000 barrels. 

As the Matzen area is within the prospect- 
ing area claimed by the Soviets, production 
will be entirely Soviet property and will not 
be subject to the 60-40 division of Austrian 
oil agreed to in the treaty negotiation. 


ALBERTA (CANADA) CRUDE OUTPUT REACHES 
REcorD HIGH 


The production of crude oil in Alberta, 
Canada, recently exceeded for the first time 
the total refining capacity of the three 
Prairie Provinces. Average daily output in 
Alberta increased from 33,369 barrels in July 
1948 to 54,513 barrels in July 1949, to 68,963 
barrels in the week ended September 19, and 
to a record 70,343 barrels during the week 
ended September 26. The present refining 
capacity of the three Prairie Provinces is 
66,950 barrels daily. 


FRENCH IMPORTS OF CRUDE OIL AND 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


French imports of crude oil and petroleum 
products in July 1949 amounted to 915,795 
metric tons, of which 865,772 tons (94.5 per- 
cent) were crude oil and 50,023 tons (5.5 per- 
cent) refined products. 

Of the crude-oil imports, 80 percent orig- 
inated in the Middle East (Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iraq) and 20 percent in the 
Western Hemisphere (Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Netherlands West Indies). 

Refined petroleum products imported in 
July consisted mainly of special gas oil, 
lubricating oils, petroleum coke, and minor 
quantities of motor and aviation gasolines. 
The United States supplied 46,848 tons or 
93.6 percent of total imports of refined prod- 
ucts. 


Radio and 
Electrical 
Applhi ances 


NUMBER OF RECEIVERS, EL SALVADOR 


An estimated 14,500 radio receivers are in 
use in El Salvador, about 8 percent of which 
were manufactured prior to 1939. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent are of United States manu- 
facture; the remainder are principally Dutch. 
Practically all radios are equipped to receive 
short-wave broadcasts. Table models rep- 
resent about 90 percent of the radios in use. 


DEMAND FOR FANS, COLOMBIA 


Annual demand for electric fans in Colom- 
bia is estimated as 7,000 units. However, the 
shortage of foreign exchange limits imports. 


Approximately 75 percent of the fans im- 
ported are for office use and the remainder 
for household use. Table and wall fans are 
preferred. Ceiling fans are not in demand. 
The United States is practically the sole 
source of supply. United States exports of 
electric fans to Colombia totaled 749 units 
in the period of January—August 1949, 3,394 
in 1948, and 5,647 in 1947. 


PRODUCTION OF RADIO APPARATUS, FINLAND 


Radio apparatus produced in Finland in 
1948 was valued at 900,000,000 marks, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. (One Finnmark 
equaled approximately US$0.0074 in 1948.) 
Radio receivers accounted for 70 percent of 
total production; marine radio equipment, 
20 percent; and other radio apparatus, 10 
percent. An estimated 1,800 workers were 
employed in the industry. 


VENEZUELAN MARKET FOR FANS 


The Venezuelan market for electric fans 
of United States manufacture is substantial. 
United States exports to Venezuela totaled 
16,024 units valued at $295,597 in the Janu- 
ary-August period of 1949 compared with 
22,305 fans valued at $414,688 in 1948 and 
14,788 valued at $254,613 in 1947. 

Continued popularity of fans of United 
States manufacture is expected. Although 
fans are in free supply, possibilities exist for 
an expansion of the market. The 10-inch 
oscillating fan is the most popular model, 
although floor models are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

United States exporters should follow 
carefully importers’ instructions regarding 
the type of fan motor desired. Dealers in 
Caracas report that fans for operation on 
60-cycle current are supplied although 50- 
cycle motors are ordered. 


Rubber and 
Products 


ExPORTS, CEYLON 


Exports of all grades of rubber from Cey- 
lon in August 1949 amounted to about 14,- 
371,000 pounds valued at approximately 8,- 
370,000 rupees (US$2,524,887). The average 
customs price per pound was 0.5801 rupee 
($0.1758). The United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Italy were the best customers, all receiving 
over 1,000,000 pounds each. Exports of latex 
were about 147,000 pounds valued at 118,000 
rupees ($35,596). 


COLOMBIA’S PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND 
TUBES 


Production of tires in Colombia totaled 
66,463 units and of tubes, 47,970 in the first 
half of 1949. The output in the full year 
1948 totaled 122,500 tires and 63,806 tubes. 
The rate of production of tires and tubes 
has increased significantly in each of the last 
3 years, and it may be expected to continue 
to increase. Of the total number of tires 
produced, generally about 40 percent are for 
passenger cars and 60 percent are for trucks 
and busses. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, BRAZIL 


The President of the Rubber Credit Bank 
estimates the 1948-49 production of Brazilian 
rubber at 25,000 metric tons, as compared 
with about 33,000 tons produced in 1947-48, 
or nearly one-fourth less this year than in 
the preceding year. 

Cumulative production of natural rubber 
in the first 8 months of 1949 totaled 18,018 
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metric tons, as compared with 16,555 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

Total shipments of natural rubber from 
producing to consuming points of Brazil in 
August 1949 amounted to 2,099 metric tons, 
as compared with 2,127 tons in the preceding 
month and 1,942 tons in August 1948. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank at the exporting and con- 
suming points of Brazil on August 31, 1949, 
totaled 10,811 metric tons, as compared with 
10,971 tons on July 31, 1949, and 9,878 tons on 
August 31, 1948. 


PRODUCTION, INDOCHINA 


Rubber production in Indochina was 
4,076 metric tons in July 1949 compared 
with 3,749 tons in July 1948. Production for 
the first 7 months of 1949 totaled 19,370 tons 
compared with 20,707 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. The total area exploited 
on Indochinese rubber estates at the end of 
July 1949 was 48.926 hectares (1 hectare 
2.471 acres). 


EXPORTS, INDOCHINA 


Figures, compiled from bills of lading of 
ships leaving the port of Saigon, Indochina, 
show rubber exports during the 8-month 
period January—August 1949 as 25,103 tons, 
compared with exports of 25,106 tons, com- 
piled from the same sources, in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, MALAYA 


Production in August 1949 of rubber by 
estates in the Federation of Malaya totaled 
57,162 tons compared with 55,888 tons in 
July 1949. Of the total production, estates 
of 100 acres and over produced 36,658 tons 
(of which 3,592 tons were latex), or an in- 
crease of 907 tons over the previous month's 
figure of 35,751 tons. Production by estates 
of less than 100 acres was estimated at 20,- 
504 tons, representing an increase of 367 
tons in comparison with 20,137 tons for the 
preceding month 

At the end of August, stocks of rubber held 
in the Federation were reduced to 72,296 
tons compared with 74,730 tons at the be- 
ginning of the month. Of the total stocks, 
estates accounted for 23,357 tons, dealers 
for 42,1E9 tons, and rubber at ports awaiting 
shipment for 6,780 tons. 

Exports of rubber from the Federation in 
August totaled 38,707 tons (of which 922 
tons were latex), representing an increase 
of 6,677 tons over July’s figure of 32,030 tons. 
Shipments to the United States were reduced 
from a total of 5,054 tons in July to 4,958 
tons in August. The United Kingdom re- 
ceived 9,982 tons, and the U.S. S. R. received 
5,951 tons of the total August exports, com- 
pared with 8,428 tons and 4,905 tons, re- 
spectively, in July 


DEVELOPMENTS, MOZAMBIQUE 


The rubber industry of Mozambique. 
created during the war, is capitalized at 
about $36,000 (United States currency) and 
employs 69 workers, chiefly African natives 
The company manufactures canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, rubber soles and heels, indus- 
trial fanbelts, rubber sheeting, and similar 
products, of good quality. Although the 
company had great difficulty in obtaining 
latex in sufficient quantities and at reason- 
able prices, production in 1948 included 
about 99,000 pairs of canvas rubber-soled 
shoes and 130,000 pairs of rubber soles 
and heels. 


PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND TUBES, PERU 


The Peruvian output of tires and tubes in 
the first half of 1949 dropped substantially 
below the 1948 rate of production. Total tire 
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production amounted to 35,843 units in the 
first 6 months of 1949, compared with 46,078 
in the last half of 1948 and 41.102 tires in 
the first half of the year. Production of 
tubes declined to 21,590 in the first half of 
1949 from 28,527 in the last 6 months of 1948 
and 25,648 in the January-June period of 
1948. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS, FINLAND 


Dollar exchange to be made available to 
Finnish shipowners for 18 Finnish ships se- 
questered in the United States during the 
war is expected to be used in part for the 
purchase of new ships. 

The reparations agreement recently con- 
cluded with the U. S. S. R. provides for de- 
livery of 137 vessels, worth $15,467,000, in the 
period July 1, 1949, to December 31, 1950 
The agreement includes two 3,200-ton steam- 
ships, 20 motor schooners, 36 tugs, 2 trawlers, 
75 barges, and a marine dock 


SuHips To BE BUILT IN JAPAN FOR EAST 
ASIATIC Co., LTD. 


A 15,500-ton steel tanker costing $2,060,000 
and a 10,000-ton steel cargo ship costing 
$2,160,000 will be built by Japanese ship- 
builders for the East Asiatic Co., Ltd., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. The cargo ship is to be 
delivered in October 1950 and the tanker in 
late February 19651. 


PROGRAM FOR BUILDING Up PorRTUGAL’sS 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Portugal's merchant-marine building pro- 
gram calls for the construction of 74 ships 
amounting to 400,000 dead-weight tons of 
which 23 (167,490 dead-weight tons) have 
been delivered and 21 (115,300 dead-weight 
tons) are expected to be delivered by the end 
of 1952. Eleven new cargo ships, constructed 
in British and Canadian yards, entered the 
Tagus River in the first half of 1949. 

The Portuguese merchant marine had 240 
vessels of 536,310 dead-weight tons on Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. Of this total, 93 (493,836 dead- 
weight tons) were classified as oceangoing 
types. 


LAUNCHINGS IN SCOTLAND, U. K 


Of a total of 90 vessels (327,331 tons gross) 
launched in Scotland in the first 8 months 
of 1949, 59 vessels (270,794 tons gross) were 
launched in Clyde yards The launchings 
represented an increase of 14 vessels and 
about 71,000 tons over launchings in the 
corresponding period of 1948. 


VENEZUELA TO ACQUIRE ADDITIONAI 
REFRIGERATED VESSELS 


The Barfrost is the only vessel of the 
Venezuela Refrigerated Line, but the com- 
pany hopes eventually to add two more to the 
service between Florida (U. S.) and two 
Venezuelan ports. Constructed in Norway 
especially for the transportation of refriger- 
ated cargo, the Barfrost has a dead weight of 
865 tons and refrigerated capacity of 30,545 
cubic feet. 





Only in the paint field is there a market 
for chemical pigments in Turkey at present 
Conditions are highly competitive; because 
of the dollar shortage, certain European 
countries are in a better position to sell these 
products than the United States is 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


DEVELOPMENTS, MOZAMBIQUE 


Laundry soap manufacture is one of the in- 
dustries expanding in Mozambique, Porty. 
guese East Africa. Ten companies compris. 
ing the industry produced an estimated 5,709 
metric tons in 1948, and the 1949 quota is 
set at 6,000 tons. The Government has given 
active assistance to the industry by assuring 
adequate supplies of raw materials and by 
barring imports 


Textiles and 
Related Produets 


FIEER PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
BELGIUM 


Production, imports, and exports of hemp, 
flax and other fibers in Belgium in 194g 
(monthly averages) and in the January- 
August period of 1949 are shown in the ac- 
companying table. The indicated produc- 
tion of flax straw in 1949 is approximately the 
same as 1948 output of over 160,000 metric 
tons. Exports of flax yarn were much higher 
in the 1949 period than in previous periods, 
whereas linen exports dropped to below pre- 
war averages 
Production, Imports, and Exports of He mp, 

Flax, and Other Fib Vonthly Average 

for 1948 and Total for January August 

1949, Belgium 
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DEVELOPMENTS—KALGAN, CHINA 


More than 600,000 catties sheep wool, 
and approximately 86,000 pieces of furs and 
2.000 pieces of fur garments and quilts were 
shipped to Peiping and Tientsin, and to 
foreign ports, from Kalgan, China, in the 
January-June period of 1949, according to 
the Peiping press. As a result of incomplete 
resumption of trade with foreign countries, 
it has not yet been possible for Kalgan to 
export on a large scale. Wool markets are 
being developed in central and southern 
China, and at the same time, large quantities 
of wool are flowing to Peiping and Tientsin 
for sale 

Manufacturers of coarse fur recently were 
commissioned to dress over 20,000 pieces of 
furs by a large Kalgan fur corporation which 
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also purchased a part of the finished prod- 
ucts of the fur-garment manufacturers. 
More recently, a foreign trade corporation in 
northern China increased fur prices by 30 
percent, abolished the 10-20 percent discount 
on furs, made loans to the fur trade, and 
attempted to encourage increased exports 


of furs. 
Cotton and Products 


MILL CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS, CEYLON 


Mills in Ceylon report that during the 
period July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, they 
consumed 16,795 hundredweight of 112 
pounds each of raw cotton and that on June 
30, 1949, stocks amounted to 12,330 hundred- 
weight. 

According to the Ceylon press, the North 
Central District has drawn up a program to 
pring 3,000 acres of cotton under cultivation 
in that area. The Government has agreed 
to find a market for the cotton produced. 


CHILE’S POSITION AS A U. S. MARKET 


Apparent raw-cotton utilization in 1948-49 
increased by 36 percent to a record total of 
67,000 bales (of 500 pounds). Consumption 
during the next 12 months is expected to rise 
to 75,000 or 80,000 bales. 

United States cotton, almost entirely ab- 
sent from the Chilean market in past years, 
constituted more than two-thirds of Chile’s 
total 1948-49 imports and placed Chile in 
first place, after Canada, among Western 
Hemisphere markets, and in fifteenth place 
among world markets, for United States cot- 
ton. Raw cotton imports for the year ended 
July 31, 1949, totaled 72,952 bales of which 
the United States supplied 49,440 bales; 
Brazil, 14,097; and Peru (which had previ- 
ously been the largest supplier), 8,891 bales. 
The remainder, 524 bales, came from Argen- 
tina. The imports of 72,952 bales in the June 
1948 to July 1949 period represented an in- 
crease of 42 percent over the preceding year. 


DEVELOPMENTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Raw cotton production in the Dominican 
Republic in the period August 1, 1948, to July 
31, 1949, including that raised on small family 
plots, was 98 bales, a marked reduction from 
the 221 bales produced in 1947-48. Govern- 
ment cooperation and the present favorable 
price situation are expected to aid in en- 
couraging a larger domestic production of 
cotton 

Consumption by the one cotton textile mill 
in the Dominican Republic amounted to 315 
bales in the August 1948 to July 1949 period. 
Because of the necessity of reducing inven- 
tories, this mill closed for nearly 3 months 
beginning in May 1949. 

Imports in the last 5 months of 1949 have 
been estimated at 155 bales of ginned cotton 
and, according to a tentative forecast, re- 
quirements for 1950 may amount to 100 bales, 
depending upon the size of the current crop 
to be harvested in January-March 1950 and 
possible fluctuations in domestic demand for 
locally produced cotton goods. Plans also 
have been made for the enlargement of the 
spinning and weaving mill and for construc- 
tion of a second textile factory at Ciudad 
Trujillo 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, EL SALVADOR 


The 1948-49 cotton crop in El Salavdor 
yielded 101,933 quintals (10,300,000 pounds) 
from 32,101 acres, practically the same yield 
as in 1947-48, when 101,816 quintals were 
produced. Acreage in 1948-49, however, was 
estimated to be about 15 percent less. Fa- 
vorable weather conditions and increased and 
more effective insect control contributed to 
the increased output. According to the Cot- 
ton Growers’ Cooperative, over 80 percent of 
the crop was graded middling or better. 
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Exports of cotton in the 1948-49 crop year 
amounted to 4,800,000 pounds compared with 
7,100,000 pounds in 1947-48. Guatemala 
bought well over half of this total. Costa 
Rica and Honduras were other important 
buyers. 


EGYPT’s CROP 


Egypt’s Ministry of Agriculture has esti- 
mated the 1949 cotton crop at 3,253,000 
cantars for long staples; 628,000 for medium; 
3,810,000 for short; and 141,000 linters com- 
pared with 2,574,000 long; 917,000 medium; 
5,263,000 short; and 144,000 linters, in 1948. 


YUGOSLAVIA WILL HAVE NEW FACTORY 


Production of cotton cloth in Yugoslavia 
will be facilitated by a new cotton warehouse 
to be completed near Stip, according to the 
Yugoslav press. The warehouse will contain 
facilities for cleaning cotton, which will be 
packed into bales and then shipped to factor- 
ies. 


Silk and Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDOCHINA 


Silk culture in Indochina has never been 
seriously developed because of the nearness 
of Japan and China and because of unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. Under the 10-year 
plan for economic rehabilitation, an annual 
output of only 400 metric tons of raw silk 
is anticipated. However there is a good de- 
mand for raw silk from the several thousand 
small family weavers who are famous for a 
kind of high-luster black satin-like silk 
called “lanh” which, it is claimed, will not 
fade when washed. The real “lanh” is hand- 
made, part of the process consisting of stone 
rolling. 

During 1949 it is expected that 86 metric 
tons of raw silk will be imported into Indo- 
china compared with 56 tons during 1948. 
Most of the 1949 imports will come from 
Japan and the remainder from China. In the 
first 4 months of 1949, silk thread totaling 
22.9 tons entered the country compared with 
109 tons in 1948. France and China were the 
countries of origin. 


ITALIAN STOCKS 


Total Italian silk stocks at warehouses as 
of August 21, 1949, were down to 125,541 kilo- 
grams, of which 101,585 were raw silk. This 
was only 40 percent of the August 31, 1948, 
figure. Stocks of silk waste were also down 
to 40 percent of the 1948 level, amounting to 
17,085 kilograms in August 1949. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, AUSTRIA 


Production of staple fiber in the sole 
staple-fiber producing plant in Austria to- 
taled 8.436 metric tons in the first 7 months 
of 1949 compared with 3,821 tons in the same 
period of 1948, and 9,666 tons in all of 1948. 
Should the present rate of production con- 
tinue, 1949 output is expected to approach 
15,000 metric tons, which was the yearly 
rate of wartime production. According to 
plans, the staple-fiber capacity of this plant 
is to be increased to 45 tons per day by the 
end of 1949 and to 60 tons per day by the 
middle of 1950. 

From January 1 to July 31, 1949, consump- 
tion of cotton-type staple fiber totaled 3,328 
tons and of wool-type fiber, 1,872 tons. 

Imports of staple fiber in the January- 
July period totaled 126 tons; of staple-fiber 
yarn, 43 tons; and of rayon yarn, 1,837 tons. 
The outlook for imports of rayon from the 
United States is considered favorable, if 
prices and qualities are competitive with 
rayon manufactured in European countries. 


Sweden and the Netherlands supplied the 
staple-fiber imports in the 7-month period 
of 1949; the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
Czechoslovakia were responsible for staple- 
fiber yarn; and these same countries (with 
the exception of Czechoslovakia) as well as 
France, Switzerland, the United States, 
Belgium, and Bizonal Germany, furnished 
the rayon yarn. 

Exports of staple fiber amounted to 3,108 
tons during January—July 1949, and of staple- 
fiber yarn, 50 tons. Iran, Hungary, Sweden, 
and France received the staple yarn, whereas 
most of the staple fiber went to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Denmark, and Italy, with 
smaller amounts destined for Germany and 
Greece. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, BRAZIL 


Of the estimated 8,620 metric tons of 
rayon yarn and staple produced in Brazil in 
the 6 months, March 1 to August 31, 1949, 
nearly all went into the production of piece 
goods. Virtually no textile yarns were im- 
ported, and only a very slight increase in the 
normally low stocks of yarns and fiber is 
indicated. 

Brazil’s rayon piece-goods exports in 1948 
(8,910 kilograms, almost all of which went 
to Venezuela) and in 1949 were insignificant. 
The probable reason is that Brazil’s prices 
are at least twice as high as those of the 
United States products. 

In January-April 1949, Brazil imported 323 
kilograms of rayon piece goods, of which 
Switzerland supplied 251 kilograms and other 
countries, 72 kilograms. In all of 1948, im- 
ports of rayon piece goods totaled 47,499 
kilograms, of which the United States sup- 
plied 42,193; Switzerland, 3,382; France, 
1,338; and the United Kingdom, 586 kilo- 
grams. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


At the present rate of expansion, it appears 
likely that the Government’s target for pro- 
duction of woven rayon and cotton-rayon 
mixture cloths in the United Kingdom, set 
at 570,000,000 linear yards, will be achieved 
in 1949. Production of these cloths in the 
first half year totaled 283,340,000 yards, rep- 
resenting an increase of 8 percent over the 
total for the July-December period of 1948. 

Imports of rayon fabrics into the United 
Kingdom in the first 6 months of 1949 (with 
1948 6-month figures in parentheses) in 
square yards, were as follows: Tissues 
wholly of rayon (exceeding 12 inches in 
width), 18,576,393 (11,616,139); tissues of 
rayon mixed with other materials, except silk 
(exceeding 12 inches in width), 1,467,381 
(909,492); pile fabrics, damasks, tapestries, 
brocades, and similar materials, 330,430 
(421,626). 

Imports of rayon fabrics showed a substan- 
tial rise in volume in the 1949 period; how- 
ever, the value of these larger imports was 
less than the value of the smaller volume 
imported in the same period of 1948, indicat- 
ing that less expensive goods were being pur- 
chased. 

Exports of fabrics of rayon mixed with 
other materials except silk totaled 10,533,715 
square yards in the first 6 months of 1949 
compared with 8,113,418 square yards in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Shipments of 
rayon pile fabrics, damasks, and similar ma- 
terials totaled 1,913,706 square yards and 
1,763,694 square yards in the two periods, 
respectively. 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Total 1949-50 wool output in Argentina 
has been estimated by the wool trade at 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Office of International Trade 


British Post Office Guide 


The Post Office Guide issued by the Post- 
master General of England in July 1949 is 
available for review in the Transportation 
and Communications Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. The Guide includes 
the rates, rules, and regulations for internal 
and oversea telephone and telegraph services 
by wire and radio. 


British Columbia Increases 
Hydroelectric Power Capacity 


British Columbia, Canada, now has devel- 
oped hydroelectric power with a rated ca- 
pacity of 1,005,382 horsepower (749,512 kilo- 
watts), according to the American Consulate 
General at Vancouver, and an additional 
312,750 horsepower (233,155 kilowatts) is 
now in the process of development. 


Cuban Maritime Concerns Get 
Extension of Tax Exemptions 


A new Decree No. 4049 dated September 5, 
1949, published in the Official Gazette of 
Cuba, extends tax exemptions in connection 
with the creation of a Cuban Merchant 
Marine. This decree repeals Decree No. 2538 
of October 15, 1946, which gave valuable tax 
exemptions for a period of 6 years to Cuban 
concerns organized for the purpose of han- 
dling maritime traffic between Cuba and 
abroad. However, the new decree reenacts 
all of the principal features of the previous 
decree, including the tax exemptions. The 
new decree grants a 2-year period from the 
date of the promulgation of the decree for 
companies to take advantage of its provi- 
sions. The important difference in the two 
decrees is that the new one provides that 
companies may benefit from the decree pro- 
vided they operate vessels of not less than 
2,000 tons cargo capacity, whereas the old 
decree prescribed vessels which were not 
more than 5 years old and of a minimum of 
1,000 tons cargo capacity for refrigerator 
vessels, or &@ minimum of 3,500 tons cargo 
capacity for general-cargo vessels. In order 
to take advantage of the tax exemptions un- 
der the new decree, not less than 51 percent 
of the capital stock of the corporation must 
belong to Cuban citizens or persons residing 
in Cuba. 


> 
Air France Steps Up Service 
Between Paris and Tananarive 


On October 4, 1949, Air France, the only 
air line operating regularly between France 
and Madagascar, announced that it was step- 
ping up its service Paris-Tananarive from 
one to two planes a week. It is a 2-day trip 
in a DC-4. The new schedule calls for planes 
to leave Paris on Tuesdays and Fridays, ar- 
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riving Thursdays and Sundays in Tananarive; 
similarly, departures from Tananarive will be 
Tuesdays and Fridays, to arrive at Paris 
Thursdays and Sundays. According to the 
American Consulate at Tananarive, the pre- 
vious schedule was to leave Paris on Tuesday 
morning, and to leave Tananarive on Satur- 
day morning. The route between the two 
cities is, starting at Tananarive, Dar-Es- 
Salaam, Nairobi, Khartoum, Cairo, Tunis 
Paris. 


Rail Traffie Increases in 
French West Africa 


The Director of Railways of French West 
Africa revealed, according to the American 
Consulate General at Dakar, that during 
the first 5 months of 1949 the colony’s four 
major railway systems carried more than 
double the number of passengers and hauled 
almost one-third more of freight traffic than 
during the comparative period of 1948 


Additional Telephone 
Facilities Between 
Cuba and U. S. Projected 

The Cuban-American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. proposes to install two new sub- 
marine cables between Habana and Key 
West, Fla. Part of the necessary equipment 
for the project has already arrived in Habana. 





U. S.-Bred Foundation Dairy 
Cattle Presented to Foreign 
Countries 


Isaac Evans, of Comena Farm, in the 
Geauga County hills of Ohio, is pra 
ticing the good-neighbor policy on a 
world-wide scale. Since 1945 he has 
been giving away blooded bulls and 
heifers to foreign countries to build up 
their herds and improve their dairy 
standards. 

Mr. Evans raises pedigreed cattle in 
Ohio, and a number of the “Evans token 
cattle” have been sent to Latin-American 
countries. In 1945, four Brown Swiss 
bulls and three heifers were given to the 
Mexican Government. In 1946 the 
Peruvian Government received three 
bulls. In 1947, three bulls were given 
to Cuba and 1 to Mexico. In 1948, three 
Holstein-Friesian bulls were presented to 
Colombia—flown to Bogota from Cleve 
land. This year he is giving four Brown 
Swiss bulls each to Italy, Israel, Turkey, 
and Guatemala. with average value of 
$15,000. The foreign governments a 
cept the valuable animals for use at their 
national agricultural schools and farm 
laboratories. 

















It is anticipated that testing operations 
will be undertaken about May 1950 and that 
the facilities will be released to the public 
2 or 3 months later. 


The new submarine cables, when installed, 
will provide additional telephone facilities 
between Cuba and the United States. 


Egypt Reports on Air 
Agreement Negotiations 


The Egyptian Government initialed air 
agreements with Turkey and Norway during 
September, has begun negotiations with 
Greece, and scheduled air-agreement talks 
with Iran during November, according to the 
American Embassy at Cairo. 


Orinoco River to Caribbean 
Canal Studied in Venezuela 


A contract to study the economic, finan- 
cial, and engineering aspects of constructing 
a navigable canal to connect the Orinoco 
River and the Caribbean Sea in eastern 
Venezuela has been awarded to the firm 
of C. A. Estudios Agropecuarios “Riego” by 
the Venezuelan Government, according to 
an announcement made in Caracas on Oc- 
tober 1 

The canal would be 270 kilometers in 
length and would vary in depth from 4 to 
10 meters. It is estimated that construction 
would cost from 500,000,000 to 900,000,000 
bolivars, and would take 7 years to com- 
plete, if authorized. The canal would pro- 
vide new transportation facilities for a vast 
area, besides furnishing water for the ir- 
rigation of from 600,000 to 1,000,000 hectares 
of land and a substantial quantity of hydro- 
electric power 


Braathen’s Starts Regular 
Flights Oslo to Hong Kong 


“Braathen’s South America” has opened 
its new regular passenger and cargo alr 
service between Oslo and Hong Kong, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate General 
at Hong Kong. The company has been mak- 
ing unscheduled flights for the past 3 years 


Dominican Republic Reports 
Communications Developments 


A publication has just been released by 
the Dominican Bureau of Statistics present- 
ing data on telecommunications and postal 
developments in the Dominican Republic 
during the calendar year 1948, with com- 
parative information from 1944 to 1948. 

This publication, in Spanish, may be re- 
viewed in the Transportation and Commu- 
nications Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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Mid-Century International 
Exposition, New Orleans 


Frank Dane has informed the Department 
of Commerce of his plans to hold from Sep- 
tember 15 through October 15, 1950, the Mid- 
Century International Exposition in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Site of the Exposition 
will be the New Orleans Municipal Audi- 
torium and its environs. An automobile 
show will be held in conjunction with the 
Exposition, and an entertainment program 
in adjacent Beauregard Square is planned. 

Mr. Dane states that he hopes to include 
in the Exposition features of both trade fair 
and exhibition. It is pointed out that New 
Orleans is a focal point for world trade, being 
a supply point for America’s mid-continent 
area and a leading trade center for Latin 
America. 

The Exposition management recently re- 
leased a descriptive folder, copies of which 
may be obtained from its offices at 301-303 
Board of Trade Building, New Orleans 12, 
Louisiana, to Which all inquiries should be 
directed 


German Industry Fair, 
Hannover 


The management of the German Industry 
Fair at Hannover has announced that the 
1950 Fair will again be divided in two sec- 
tions as follows: (1) General or light indus- 
tries and consumer-goods section, March 29 
to April 2, 1950; (2) Technical or heavy in- 
dustries section, May 3 to May 14, 1950. 

The Fair management estimates that ap- 
proximately 500,000 square feet of covered 
exhibition halls will be available for the 1950 
Fair. It is expected that foreign exhibitors 
will be accommodated in the general sec- 
tion, but that it will be necessary to erect 
special temporary pavilions for foreign ex- 
hibitors in the technical section 

Inquiries concerning participation in the 
Hannover Fair should be addressed to 
Hannover Messe-und-Austellungs A. G., 
Hannover, Germany. 


International Motor 
Exhibition, London 


The thirty-fourth International Motor Ex- 
hibition was held in London from September 
28 through October 8, 1949, under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders Limited, London. Its purpose 
was purely commercial and designed to dis- 
play the latest models of British passenger 
cars. Manufacturers of American, French, 
and Italian motor vehicles also participated 
in the show 

The car section of the Exhibition was 
made up of a total of 52 exhibits, of which 
32 were British, 15 Americans, 1 Canadian, 
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8 French, and 3 Italian. Since the primary 
theme of the Exhibition was the passenger 
automobile, the greatest interest was shown 
by both buyers and the general public in the 
cars exhibited. The resulting sales are re- 
ported to have been very satisfactory to the 
industry. Because strict import licensing 
is current in the United Kingdom as a result 
of the shortage of dollars, no prices for 
American cars were quoted and all American 
cars were listed as “for exhibition only.” 


Brussels International 
Industries Fair 


In order to take care of the many requests 
for exhibit space at the 1950 Brussels Inter- 
national Industries Fair, the building of an 
additional hall of about 100,000 square feet 
has been announced by the management of 
the Brussels Fair. This new hall will bring 
the space available for rent at the Fair up 
to approximately 850,000 square feet. 

The 1950 Brussels International Industries 
Fair will take place from April 29 to May 
14, 1950. At the 1949 Fair, 373 firms ex- 
hibited United States products. 

Inquiries regarding the Brussels Fair 
should be addressed to the Palais du Cen- 
tenaire, Brussels, Belgium. 


Leipzig International 
Trade Fair 


The Leipzig Spring Fair will take place 
from March 5 to 12, 1950. The special fea- 
ture of the spring event is a technical fair, 
although nontechnical goods will also be 
displayed in the 13 Fair buildings of the 
city and in the 10 exhibition halls of the 
Engineering Fair Grounds outside of the 
city. Approximately 1,200,000 square feet 
of space will be available for exhibition 
stands inside the Fair buildings and halls, 
and an additional 300,000 square feet of 
space will be used for an open-air exhibi- 
tion. Exhibitors and buyers from 45 coun- 
tries participated in the Leipzig Spring and 
Autumn Fairs of this year. 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with the Leipziger Messeamt, Postfach 329, 
Leipzig C. 1, Russian Occupied Zone of 
Germany. 


Danish International 
Trade Fair 


The Danish Industrial Fair, scheduled for 
Copenhagen from March 17 to 26, 1950, has 
opened its doors to American and other for- 
eign participation for the first time in its 
10-year history. The Fair has appointed 
Presentation, Incorporated, Courtyard, 2118 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C., as its United States representative. 
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The Danish International Trade Fair is 
under the patronage of His Royal Highness 
Prince Knud, Heir Apparent. Admission to 
the Fair, with its 900 exhibition booths, is in 
the main restricted to wholesale buyers. The 
eight commodity classifications include ma- 
chine tools, agricultural, electrical and tex- 
tile machinery, hardware and building mate- 
rials, and office equipment. 
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180,000 to 190,000 metric tons. The quan- 
tity of coarse carpet wools, including criolla 
and mestiza, may be only about 30,000 tons. 
This total output is expected to be about the 
same as in 1948-1949, or possibly a little 
smaller. 

Exports of wool from January through Au- 
gust 1949 were 48,490 metric tons compared 
with 189,695 metric tons in all of 1948. The 
United States, accounting for 21,971 tons, 
chiefly carpet wool, was the principal desti- 
nation in 1949. Other important buyers 
were France, Italy, Belgium, Germany, and 
the Netherlands. Greasy wool accounted 
for 34,901 tons of the January—August 1949 
exports; scoured, 8,506; pulled, 2,933; car- 
bonized, 149; tops, 79; noils, 1,594; and other, 
328 tons. In 1948, greasy wool accounted for 
149,767 metric tons of the total; scoured, 
28,658; pulled, 9,386; carbonized, 524; tops, 
155; noils, 1,095; and other, 110 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Government Textile Bureau tenta- 
tively estimated the 1949 wool clip in the 
Netherlands at 1,100 metric toms, greasy 
basis. Pulled wool production in the 
period January 3 to August 13, 1949, totaled 
685 tons, clean basis. 

Stocks of clean wool, tops, and waste as of 
August 1, 1949, were estimated at 6,700 tons 
compared with 5,213 tons on March 1, 1949. 

From January to May 1949, raw-wool im- 
ports amounted to 5,372 tons; clean wool, 
3,878 tons; wool waste, 488 tons; and tops, 
2,012 tons; compared with 4,431 tons; 4,116 
tons; 232 tons; and 1,098 tons, respectively, 
in January-May 1948. 

Total wool exports in the January-May 
1949 period amounted to 415 tons compared 
with 473 tons in the same period of 1948. 
Belgium and Luxemburg took the bulk of 
these exports. 


IMPORTS, SPAIN 


Spain imported only 547 metric tons of raw 
wool from January to May 1949 compared 
with 5,254 tons in the calendar year 1948 and 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Office of International Trade 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 
rates 


Num- . ea 
0 Commodity parts 
Do- For- 


mestic eign 
mail mail 


1 | Transport, Communications, 


and Utilities $1.50 | $2.00 
2 | Chemicals 1. 50 2. 00 
3} »=6-s Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 
4 Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2. 00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2.00 
= | Foods and Related Agricultural 
8 { Products 1.50 2.90 
9 | Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 l 
10 Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.3 
11 Leather and Products 1,50 2.00 
12 Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1.35 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.3 
14. Personal Durables 1.50 2.00 
15 Plumbing, Heating, and Hard- 
ware 1.00 l 
16 Rubber Products 1.00 1.3 
17. Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.3 
18 Special Products 1.0 2.00 
19 Textiles and Products 1.50 2.00 
21 Machinery: Industrial, Electri- 
eal, and Agricultural 1.00 | 
22 Motive Products (includes No 
20, Aeronautical Equipment 1.00 1 
23 Metals and Minerals 1.00 | 
24 +Petroleum and Coal 1.00 l 


Note.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, PD. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. Be sure to give 
name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copies, 5 cents 





TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Iceland's Electric Power Facilities. Vol. VII, 
Part 1, No. 12. September 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International 
Chemical Developments. Vol. VII, Part 2, 
No. 44. September 1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Market for Paints and Related 
Materials, Iran. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 45. 
September 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Fertilizers in the Netherlands 
and Belgium-Luxembourg. Vol. VII, Part 
2, No. 46. September 1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS Fertilizers—Sweden. Vol. 
VII, Part 2, No. 47. September 1949. 2 pp. 

CHEMICALS. The Chemical Industry of 
Portugal. Vol. VII, Part 2, No. 48. October 
1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILTS AND PrRopucts. The Silk Indus- 
try in France. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 44. Oc- 
tober 1949. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medic- 
inals and Biologicals in French Morocco and 
Algeria. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 65. Septem- 
ber 1949. 3 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medic- 
inals and Biologicals in the Belgian Congo. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Mo. 65. September 1949. 
2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medic- 
inals and Biologicals in Iran. Vol. VII, Part 
3, No. 67. September 1949. 2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Madagascar and 
Dependencies as Sources of Crude Drugs and 
Essential Oils. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 68 
September 1949. 4 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 
69. September 1949. 8 pp. 
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DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medic- 
inals and Biologicals in Iraq. Vol. VII, Part 
3, No. 70. October 1949. 2 pp 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 


Picture Industry in Mexico, 1948. Vol. VII, 
Part 4, No. 28. September 1949. 4 pp 
MOTION FICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. l\_otion 


Picture Industry in Pakistan. Vol. VII, Part 

, No. 29. September 1949. 2 ¢p 

MOTION PICTURES *ND EQUIP ENT otion 
Picture Industry in Burma. Vol. VII, Part 4 
No. 30. September 1949. 2 pp 

MOTION PIcTu. ES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Haiti. Vol. VII, Part 4, 
No. ©1. September 1949. 2 pp 

NOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT Totion 
Picture Industry in Ceylon. Vol. VII, Part 
4, No. 32. October 1949. 2 pp 

MOTION PICTURTS AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments—Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol. VII, Part 4, No. 33. 4 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII 
Part 5, No. 19. September 1949. 2 rp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. United 
Kingdom Exports of Radio Apparatus, 1948 
Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 20. September 1949 
4 pp 

ELECTR°CAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Hcouse- 
hold Electric Washing Machines and Sewing 
Machines: Canada. Vol. VII, Part 5, No. 21 
September 1949. 2 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCFS AND Rapio. Radio 
Apparatus: Finland. Vol. VII, Part 5, No 
22. September 1949. 2 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Digest 
of International Developments Vol. VII, 
Part 5, No. 24. October 1949. 3 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Foreign Trade in Poultry Prod- 
ucts. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, No. 32. September 
1949. 7 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
VII, Parts 6-7-8, No. 33. September 1949 
7 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS United 
States Lumber Trade Statistics, January—July 
1949. Vol. VII, Part 9, No. 14. October 1949 
2 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
9, No. 15. October 1949. 3 pp 

PULP AND PaPER. Pulp and Paper Market, 
Cuba. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 30. September 
1949. 4 pp 

PULP AND Paper. Fulp and Paper Develop- 
ments in Norway. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 31. 
September 1949. 4 pp 

PuLP AND Paper. Digest of International 
Developments. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 32. 
October 1949. 7 pp. 

PuLP AND PAPER. Esparto Grass in French 
Morocco, Libya, and Algeria. Vol. VII, Part 
10, No. 33. October 1949. 2 pp 

PuLP AND Paper. Pulp and Paper Market 
Portugal. Vol. VII, Part 10, No. 34. October 
1949. 2 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 11, 
No. 12. September 1949. 2 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Patterns of Trade 
in Hides, Skins, and Leather—France. Vol 
VII, Part 11, No. 13. October 1949. 3 pp. 


HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of Jn. 
ternational Developments - Pottery and 
Glassware. Vol. VII, Part 12, No. 19. Sep- 
temper 1949. 2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Metal Kit- 
chen Equipment—Cuba. Vol. VII, Part 12, 
No. 13. September 1949. 2 pp. 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. The Glass In. 
dustry of Germany. Vol. VII, Part 12, No. 14. 
September 1949. 2 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT. Typewriters in the 
Netherlands; Typewriters and Duplicating 
Machines in Belgium. Vol. VII, Part 13, No 
9. September 1949. 2 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Mechani- 
cal Pencils in Argentina, Brazil, and Cuba. 
Vol. VII, Part 13, No. 10. October 1949. 2 pp. 

PERSONAL DuRABLES. Diamond Industry 
Belgium. Vol. VII, Part 14, No. 8. October 
1949. 7 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE United 
States Exports of Oil Burners and Parts, Yo] 
VII, Part 15, No. 17. September 1949 4 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Hand 
Tools for Crafts and Trades: Portugal Vol, 
VII, Part 15, No. 18. September 1949. 2 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Me- 
chanics’ and Craftsmen’s Hand Tools in Bo- 
livia. Vol. VII, Part 15, No. 19. October 1949 
2 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Mis- 
cellaneous Tools for Crafts and Trades 
the Netherlands. Vol, VII, Part 15, No. 29 
October 1949. 3 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber Production 
and Industry—Belgium and Luxembourg 
Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 13. September 1949 
7 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 16, No 
14. September 1949. 2 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod- 
ucts—Australia Vol. VII, Part 16, No. 15 
Cctober 1949. 2 pp 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Swed- 
ish Trade in X-Ray Apparatus and Tubes 
Vol. VII, Part 17, No. 5 September 1949 
3 pp 

SPECIAL Fropucts. Gas Cylinders: Mexico 
Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 17. September 1949 
1 p 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS Digest of International 
Developments—Cement Vol. VII, Part 18 
No. 18. September 1949. 3 pp 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS Asphalt and Asbestos 
Roofing Shingles and Siding Products—Cuba 
Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 19 September 1949 
2 pp 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS United States Exports 
of Containers, 1948. Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 20 
October 1949. 7 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts. Book Publishing in 
Australia Jol. VII, Part 18, No. 21 Oc- 
tober 1949 3 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts. Book Publishing in the 
Philippines Vol. VII, Part 18, No. 22. Oc- 
tober 1949. 3 pp 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS Book, Periodical, and 
Newspaper Publishing in Austria. Vol. VII, 
Part 18, No. 23. October 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND PropucTs. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 
38. September 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Fur Wearing Ap- 
parel Industry, Australia and New Zealand 
Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 39. September 1949 
3 pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Carpet and Rug 
Production, Turkey Vol. VII, Part 19, No 
40. September 1949. 2 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Textile Bags, Bra- 
zil, Ecuador, and Venezuela Vol. VII, Part 
19, No. 41. September 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Wool Textile In- 
dustry, Netherlands. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 42 
October 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Cotton Textile 
Industry, Portugal. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 43. 
October 1949. 3 pp. 
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METALS AND MINERALS. Tin Industry in 
Thailand. Vol. VII, Part 23, No.6. Septem- 
per 1949. 2 PP. 

METALS AND MINERALS. Mineral Situation— 
Guatemala. Vol. VII, Part 23, No.7. October 
1949. 2 PP. 

PETROLEUM AND Coat. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments- -Petroleum. Vol. VII, 
Part 24, No. 14 September 1949. 3 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


{Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine | 
DruGs AND TOILETRIES Rhubarb Vol 

VII, Part 3, Sup. No. 4. October 1949. 6 pp 
Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Summary of United States Foreign Trade in 

Foodstuffs and Allied Products for June 1948 

and June 1949 and for the First Six Months 

of 1948 and 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup 

No. 50. September 1949. 17 pp 
Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

United States Exports of Unmanufactured 

Tobacco and Tobacco Manufactures, August 

1948 and 1949, and Notes on Recent Develop- 

ments in Important Producing and Consum- 

ing Countries. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No 

54. October 1949 12 pp 
TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Italy, Wool Tex- 

tile Industry, 1948-49. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. 

No. 17 October 1949 5 pp 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $25.00, for- 
eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. | 


Republic of Korea~ Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. Vol. VI, No. 86. Sep- 
tember 1949. 8 pp 

Living and Operating Costs in the Union 
of South Africa. Vol. VII, No. 87. September 
1949. 11 pp. Price 10 cents 

Union of South Africa’s Trade with the 
World: 1938-48 (With appendices on the 
Trade of the United States and United King- 
dom with the Union). Vol. VI, No. 88. Sep- 
tember 1949. 15 pp. Price 10 cents 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in the 
Republic of the Philippines. Vol. VI, No. 89 
October 1949. 8 pp. Price 5 cents 

Japan—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VI, No. 90. October 1949 
8 pp. Price 5 cents 

United States Trade with the United King- 
dom—1948 and Earlier Years (with Prelimi- 
nary Data for the First 6 Months of 1949) 
Vol. VI, No. 91. 11 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Austria. Vol 
VI, No. 92. October 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 
cents 

Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Vol 
VI, No. 93. October 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 
cents 

Living and Office-Operating Costs in Hong 
Kong. Vol. VI, No. 94. October 1949. 4 pp 
Price 5 cents 

Preparing Shipments to Brazil. Vol. VI, 
No. 95. October 1949. 7 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Turkey. Vol. VI, 
No. 96. October 1949. 4 pp. Price 5 cents. 


Price 5 cents 


According to a Yugoslav commercial news- 
paper, a new export corporation has been 
formed to handle the exportation of feathers, 
among other items. This corporation is the 
sole authorized representative of Yugoslav 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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IRAN: Operations Com- 

mence on $650,000,000 

Development Program 
(Continued from p. 3) 


provides for continued advisory assist- 
ance to the Planning Organization for 
a period of at least 1 year. 


Deterrents—and Favorable 
Aspects 


It is fairly generally recognized that 
there are numerous obstacles to the ef- 
fective execution of a development pro- 
gram in acountry such as Iran, and most 
of the Iranian statesmen backing the 
plan are well aware that miracles can- 
not be expected in the 7 years allotted 
to it. There is, for example, the prob- 
lem of illiteracy, which in village areas 
runs as high as 90 percent. Naturally, 
this complicates the problem of educat- 
ing tradition-bound peasants to im- 
proved ways of agriculture. Moreover, in 
Iran, as in most Middle Eastern countries, 
there is a lack of experienced technical 
personnel. Moreover, there is the prob- 
lem, common to all constitutional gov- 
ernments, of reconciling the competing 
interests of local pressure groups in a 
manner conducive to the general welfare. 

One of the more encouraging aspects 
of the Iranian program is the fact that 
financing is not an insuperable obstacle, 
as is unfortunately the case with some 
countries that have high aspirations but 
limited financial capacities. The rela- 
tively favorable Iranian financial posi- 
tion is due to oil resources which 





currently provide royalty revenues equiv- 
alent to at least $35,000,000 per year and 
a substantial additional amount of for- 
eign exchange resulting from the oil 
company’s sales of sterling to obtain 
Iranian rials for local expenditures. 
Under the terms of the legislation au- 
thorizing the 7-year plan, oil royalties 
are to be devoted wholly to the plan. 


Other Vital Considerations 


As early as December 1946, the Iranian 
Government filed a letter with the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development expressing its intent to 
apply for a loan of $250,000,000 in order 
to execute its development program. 
Largely because of oil revenues, it has 
been possible to initiate the program 
without recourse to borrowing from the 
Bank. At the moment, it has not been 
determined just when it may be neces- 
sary or desirable to seek assistance from 
the Bank. 

The question of currency reserves is 
an important element in determining 
the financial ability of Iran to carry on 
with its program, particularly from the 
standpoint of internal financing. To 
meet this problem, the Governor of the 
National Bank of Iran has advocated, 
as a sound step, legislation providing for 
reduction in the present note reserve 
requirements of 100 percent. If the note 
cover were reduced, say, to the conserva- 
tive level of 50 or 60 percent, the financial 
problem of executing the 7-year plan 
would be greatly alleviated. To date, 
however, the Parliament has failed to 
pass the required legislation. 





Sepah Square, in Iran’s capital, Tehran. 


Background: Ministry of Posts, Telegraphs, 


and Telephones. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 











Country Unit quoted [ype of excl API 
1947 148 Se “ Rate ‘ 1 D> 
ul n I ~ 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential A 3.7 7 7 ¢ ‘ 0 
Preferen 1B st ) 
Basie 4.2 24.2 2 i ) ( 1) 
Aucti 4.04 4.04 1.44 
Free mark 4,08 4. $s] » (i ] ) 
Bolivia Boliviano Controll 42.42 42.42 42. 42 42.42 236 O 14 
I l 6. 05 ‘ 6. OF ‘ 8 1) 
Cu 4. OF 78. 12 107 1] MyM 1) 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 8, 72 8. 72 &. 72 7) 
Chik Peso Banking market \ { { - 
k rk 17.9 9, 4 4.99 1 1) 
. ‘ Oo 1.0 ( 1 1) 
Colombia do k 1. 75 1 7% " ” 9 Oo 
] 7¢ l “4a a i? 
> 17 +) 6S 2 1) 
Costa Rica Colon 6, 2 6. 60 = 8 : ( 
5. 67 7 H 1) 
Cuba Peso 1.00 1. rT Wn 0 D 
Ecuador Suerte Ott 13.77 13. 5 12 7% ‘ 5 
( 


Honduras Lempira q } { 
Mexico Pes Free 4. St sf ¥e ‘ 1) 








Nicaragua ordoba Official Or { 0 i 
Curb { § 2 ~ : 
Paraguay Gu i Official 2 2 2 fs) 
Peru_--- Sol Official 6. 50 6. 6, 5 t s 
Ex ge Certificate x OH So ? 1) 
Free 12. 48 13. 9S 74 ‘ H I) 
Salvador olor Fre 2. 9 2 2 2 Tor O 
Uruguay ‘ Controlled 1. 90 1 ry n m 0 ( 
) * no 
I orts 1, % ¥ ” 9 4 ts '®) 
Ort purposes 1.78 2 ‘ ) 
Venezuela B if Cor | . () é 
Frec re 1) 
1 Single preferential rate prior to October 1, 1949 imports are made at t irt te I 
2 Called ordinary rate prior to October 1, 1949. ranging from 10 to 30 percent Retr 
Not yet established. of capital may be made either a irb rate, « 
‘January throug! September; November and ome instances for which special provisior made 
December monthly averages are included in this annual the official rate, but subject both cases to a 4 per 
average tax Nontrade transactior t ubject to ta i 
5 June to December. irom 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactior pecifically 
6 Ecuador, free rate for August; Peru, exchange cer- provided for may exchange at the licial rate be used 
tificate and free rates for August. for this purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated o1 








EXPLANATION OF RATES Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the control 
rate Most nontrade remitt ' ¢ +} rT 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at controlled rate 
one of the preferential rates or at the basic rate, according Ecuador.—*‘ Essential’ imports are 1 for at ‘ 
to their importance to the Argentine economy. Non- ficial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
trade remittances from Argentina are effected at the import per t ing th Tect rat 
free-market rate. cres per dollar Useful” impr ire paid for at 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- official rate plus the import permit charges and a 
trolled rate, at the differential rate (established by decree sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rat 
of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate, according to to 20.04 sucres per dollar. “Luxury” imports are paid 
their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 
1 boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5sucre-per-dolla 
commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at tl 

Brazil.—All\ remittances from Brazil are now made at free rate. 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 4 tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec- official rate. 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate o1 
per dollar. it an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. the official. Most nontrade remittances are made a 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which the free rate. 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
lished February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance but payment for most permitted imports, as well a 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- other permitted transactions, is effected through the use¢ 
trade transactions are effected at those rates. The of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the fre« 
free-market rate is used for nontrade remittances. market. 

Colombie.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per dol 
official rate maintained by that Institution. Most lar applies to a long list of raw materials and primar) 
imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar ¢ 
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(Continued from p. 22) 


sterling, local exporters having adopted an 
attitude of “wait and see.’ Wool exports 
during the second half of September and 
the first half of October amounted to 1,738 
bales, of which 1,415 went to the Uniteq 
States. Total exports for the 1948-49 season 
(October 1948-September 1949) amounted to 
118,237 bales, of which 63,549 went to the 
United States. This compares with 153,267 
bales during the preceding wool season, of 
which 98,612 went to the United States. An 
estimated 20,000 bales represents a Carry- 
over from previous seasons rhe paralyza- 
tion of the meat export market has been 
influenced primarily by foreign-exchange 
considerations, also by a seasonal shortage of 
cattle for export 

The free-market rate for the Uruguayan 
reso during the past 30 days has fluctuated 
near 3 pesos to $1 The September 12 an- 
nouncement of the Argentine abrogation of 
the 25 percent gold-backing law brought 
about a weakening of the Uruguayan peso 
from about 2.66 pesos to 2.76 pesos to 81, 
British devaluation set off a further drop to 
around the 3 to 1 level, and the Bank of the 
Republic withdrew from the exchange mar. 
ket until October 6. On that date the Bank 
reentered the exchange market on the basis 
of new rates established by the Executive 
power. Basic rates applying to the bulk of 
imports and exports were unchanged. Two 
new rates, one for imports and one for ex. 
ports, were established with limited appli- 
cation 

Comparative new and former dollar rates 
are shown below 


/ } raf, 
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The greater part of Uruguayan exports, in- 
cluding the all-important meat and wool, 
will continue to be exported at the 1.519-peso 
rate. The 1.78 rate will apply principally to 
linseed oil, edible oils, hides, meat byprod- 
ucts, and oilseed cakes The 2.35 rate will 
apply to products of a few industries pres- 
ently encountering difficulties in the export 
field, principally textile, pork, and leather. 
The import rate of 1.99 will apply to a long 
list of raw materials and prime necessities, 
The rate of 2.45 will apply to imports not 
listed, presumably nonessentials and lux- 
uries which are unofficially estimated to 
amount to less than 20 percent of total im- 
ports. Rates for currencies other than the 
dollar were set up on the basis of dollar 
rates, compensated as necessary for any de- 


valuation of those currencie 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TAX ON COFFEE EXPORTS ESTABLISHED 


By decree No. 274 published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of September 27, 1949, the Govern- 








tablished October 5, 1949, applies to nonlisted imports, 
deemed to be nonessentials or iris 
Venezuela Controlled and free rates identical. 
All of the rates quoted above pre il in markets which 
, 


are either legal or tolerated In addition, there are 10 
everal countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very ibstantially from those 
bye 
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ment has established a tax of 2 bolivares (1 
polivar=$0.30 U. S. currency) on each 46 
kilograms (or fraction thereof exceeding 25 
kilograms) of washed coffee exported and 
1% bolivares on each similar quantity of 
exported unwashed coffee (approximately 
6/10 and 5/10 U. S. cents per pound, respec- 
tively). The tax will be effective on coffee 
exports after November 1, 1949, and will be 
deducted by the Banco Central from the 
premium prices which it pays for dollars 
earned from the sale of coffee abroad. 

The money derived from this new tax is 
to go into a National Coffee Fund, to be 
placed at the disposal of either the Govern- 
ment’s Agricultural Bank (Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario) or of some as yet undesignated 
organization of coffee growers. Under the 
terms of the decree the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is to decide which organization is to 
control the Fund and will establish the 
necessary regulations for its use. 

The decree states that the Coffee Fund 
is being established in view of the fact that 
coffee constitutes the nation’s principal ag- 
ricultural resource and is the leading agri- 
cultural export, that it is the duty of the 
Government to protect this industry and that 
the best way of protecting and developing 
the coffee industry is to help it to promote 
its own interests 


RESTRICTION RATES CHANGED AGAIN ON 
BUTTER 


Effective October 14, 1949, butter may be 
imported at the rate of two units imported 
to one unit domestic, according to a resolu- 
tion of the National Supply Commission 
published October 13. The ratio of imports 
was last changed on September 14, 1949, (see 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 24, 
1949) to provide for imports equal to the 
domestic purchases of the local butter dis- 
tributors. Reasons given for the new revision 
are that national production is insufficient 
and an attempt is being made to avoid a 
scarcity in the market. 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH BRAZIL, 
EXTENDED 


According to the Gaceta Oficial of Septem- 
ber 29, 1949, the commercial modus vivendi 
of June 11, 1940, between Venezuela and 
Brazil has been continued in effect until 
December 22, 1949. This extension was effec- 
tuated by an exchange of notes dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1949, between the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Caracas and the Venezuelan 
Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


RESOLUTION ESTABLISHES PROTECTIVE 
TIRE QUOTA 


The Venezuelan Government has an- 
nounced, by resolution, that a quota will be 
established on imported tires and tubes in 
order to protect the domestic tire industry, 
according to information from the United 
States Embassy in Caracas, The communi- 
que stated further that the Government has 
complied with the formalities outlined in 
the United States-Venezuela Trade Agree- 
ment as regards quota problems. The quota 
covers items 322 B, C, D, E, and G, of the 
Customs Law, (all tires except those for 
tractors and airplanes), and would be effec- 
tive 30 days from the date of the resolution 
(probably October 22) provided shipments 
are accompanied by invoices certified prior to 
October 22. All conditions and formalities 
will be announced separately in a resolution 
by the National Supply Commission, at which 
time further details will be published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


November 14. 1949 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Identical notes have been exchanged be- 
tween the Department of State and the 
Colombian Embassy terminating the Trade 
Agreement between the United States and 
Colombia signed September 13, 1935. As a 
result of this exchange of notes the Trade 
Agreement will cease to be in force on and 
after December 1, 1949. 

The text of the U. S. note follows: 


““EXCELLENCY : 

“T have the honor to refer to conversations 
between representatives of the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of Colombia 
regarding the joint termination by mutual 
consent of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
between our two countries signed September 
13, 1935. 

“During the recent tariff negotiations con- 
ducted at Annecy, France, under the auspices 
of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Delega- 
tions of our two countries endeavored to 
conclude negotiations directed to the ex- 
change of mutually satisfactory tariff con- 
cessions and envisaging the accession of 
Colombia to the General Agreement. In 
view of a number of basic difficulties which 
developed in these negotiations, as well as 
the scope and complexity of them, it was not 
found possible to complete these negotia- 
tions. It is hoped, however, that at some 
later date it will be possible to undertake 
negotiations again with a view to Colombia's 
accession to the General Agreement. 


o 


“At the present time the application of 
the existing Reciprocal Trade Agreement be- 
tween our two countries presents a number 
of special problems. This Agreement has 
been in force since 1936 and was entered into 
when economic, monetary and fiscal condi- 
tions were substantially different from what 
they are today. In view of these considera- 
tions our Delegations to the Annecy 
conference agreed to recommend that the 
Agreement be terminated jointly by mutual 
consent. 

“In accordance with this recommendation 
and the conversations to which I have re- 
fered, I have the honor to confirm the agree- 
ment reached today that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Colombia, 
signed at Washington on September 13, 1935, 
shall cease to be in force on and after Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. 

“It is understood that with the termina- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement and 
pending the conclusion of new arrangements, 
the commercial relations of the two countries 
shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Treaty of Peace, Amity, Navigation, and Com- 
merce between the United States of America 
and the Republic of New Granada, signed 
at Bogota, December 12, 1846. 

“Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

“For the Secretary of State: 

EDWARD G. MILLER, JR. 

“His Execllency 

“Senor Dr. Don EDUARDO ZULETA-ANGEL, 
“Ambassador of Colombia.” 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for 
cable transfer in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York 


Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from 


rates reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate ee 


Country Monetary unit —— 
{ ol 0 
1947 1948 ey ‘Nev. i, 
(annual (annual) (monthly 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $2. 2316 $2. 2316 
Belgium France . 0228 . 0228 . 0200 . 0200 
1, 0199 1, 0200 
Canada Dollar: Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 | . 9O9T . 9091 
Free . 9200 . 9169 . 9043 . 9006 
Ceylon Rupee 2. 2080 . 2085 
Czechoslovakia Koruna . 0201 . 0201 *. 0201 *. 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 2086 . 1449 . 1449 
France (metropolitan Frane 0084 
Official . 0049 
“ree 3. 0032 * 0029 . 0029 
India Rupee . 3016 4.3017 *, 2082 . 2087 
Netherlands Guilder . 3776 3767 . 2630 . 2630 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 3. 5048 2. 7730 2. 7728 
Norway Krone . 2016 . 2016 *. 1402 . 1402 
Philippine Republic Peso . 4973 . 4974 
Portugal ; Escudo . 0403 . 0402 * 0349 . 0348 
South Africa Pound 4.074 4. 0075 2. 7838 2. 7838 
Spain Peseta . 0913 5, 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 3261 3259 
Sweden Krona . 2782 2782 * 1933 . 1933 
Switzerland Frane . 2336 . 2336 . 2308 . 2309 
United Kingdom Pound 4. (286 4.0313 2. 8009 2. 8007 
' Foreign Bank ‘Notes’? Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. 


? Based on quotations beginning October 11. Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the remainder of the 


month. 


> Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


‘ Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948, 
5 Based on quotations through December 17. 


*Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month. 


Note,—On September 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 
tations subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of the devaluation. 


Average exchange rates and daily quo- 
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Travel Vistas and Opportunities 


i Facilities, Requirements, Promotional 
Activities 








Americans Tour 
French Wine Areas 


Ten Americans recently completed a 22- 
day tour of the wine and “good-eating” 
centers of France, reports the American Con- 
sulate at Bordeaux. Composed of five mem- 
bers of the Wine and Food Club of Los 
Angeles, two professional men from the U.S. 
west coast and three from the east coast, 
the group visited Cognac, wine chateaux in 
the Bordeaux area, and Bergerac in its ex- 
ploration of France’s “gastronomic attrac- 
tions” for tourists. 

The tour was financed by the individual 
members of the party. 


Cuban Industrialists Seek 


Added Tourist Facilities 


Government financing for the construc- 
tion of tourist facilities, where private in- 
itiative does not provide them, has been 
advocated by Cuban industrialists to Presi- 
dent Prio, says the American Embassy at 
Habana. 

The proposals, contained in a letter from 
the National Association of Cuban Indus- 
trialists to the President of Cuba, visualize 
the creation of Tourist Zones, the prepara- 
tion of beaches, mineral-medicine bathing 
establishments, and other tourist attrac- 
tions, as well as construction of the hotels. 
The Government-built hotels would be op- 
erated by private individuals under bids. 


Finnish Tourist Trade 
Continues Below Prewar 


Almost 2,000 Americans visited Finland 
during the first 6 months of 1949, according 
to the American Legation at Helsinki. A 
total of 55,554 travelers arrived in Finland, 
of whom 47 percent were foreigners. Swedes 
led the list with 13,006 arrivals, Danes next 
with 2,303, and Americans were third with 
1,939. 

The number of foreigners arriving in re- 
cent years has been considerably below pre- 
war, when Germans and Esthonians, now 
unable to travel, made up a large part of 
the travelers. 


Greece to Alleviate 
Travel Barriers 


As part of the effort to expand the Greek 
tourist trade, plans for facilitation of cur- 
rency exchange and customs formalities for 
arrivals in Greece have been announced, 
reports the ECA Mission to Greece. Customs 
transactions will also be expedited. 

Before their arrival, travelers will be pro- 
vided with information regarding foreign- 
exchange regulations, and with forms and 
questionnaires required for their personal 
transactions. Exchange counters of the 
Bank of Greece will be operated at Piraeus 
and at Ellenikon Airport (Athens) on a 
schedule coinciding with the arrival and 
departure of ships and planes. American 
travelers will be able to cash travelers’ checks 
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at these offices, and to exchange up to 200,- 
000 drachmas ($1= 15,000 drachmas) for for- 
eign currency when departing Greece. Local 
banks will also have exchange counters for 
this purpose. 

Liberalized customs rules now allow duty- 
free imports into Greece up to a value of 
$500. Exports may be made within reason- 
able limits without payment of the usual 
customs fees or guaranties. A new depot will 
be established at Ellenikon Airport to ex- 
pedite customs transactions. 


New Zealand Greets 
165 Americans 


The American Embassy at Wellington, New 
Zealand, reports that 465 visitors from the 
United States arrived in New Zealand during 
the year ended March 31, 1949. Total visi- 
tors numbered 7,828, mostly from Australia. 
Expansion of the tourist trade, says the New 
Zealand Department of Tourist and Health 
Resorts, depends on improvement of the in- 
adequate shipping facilities 


Car Rentals Cheaper in Europe 


Currency devaluation and late-season re- 
ductions have reduced the cost of renting a 
car in Europe by as much as 60 percent. The 
International Travel Department of the 
American Automobile Association reports 
that rates in France have dropped 60 percent, 
in Britain 50 percent, and in Ireland and 
Switzerland 30 percent. 

Up to September 30, 2,500 Americans had 
taken their cars abroad with them, compared 
with 2,100 shipped abroad in the whole year 
1948. 


Travelers to Poland Warned 


Persons intending to travel to Poland are 
cautioned by the American Embassy, Warsaw 
that Polish currency regulations are strictly 
enforced. The following regulations should 
be kept in mind. 

1. Upon entry all cash (including travel- 
ers’ checks) must be declared 





Finnish Currency Regulations 
Liberalized 


Travelers entering and leaving 
Finland, both foreigners and Fin- 
nish citizens, may now take with 
them 15,000 Finmarks. The previ- 
ous regulation limited the amount 
to 10,000 Finmarks. The stipula- 
tion that such currency must be in 
denominations of less than 5.000 
marks has been abolished as well. 
Currency declarations in connec- 
tion with customs procedure have 
been modified to make such decla- 
rations oral. 











2. All cash (including travelers’ checks) 
must be exchanged at a bank or other author. 
ized exchange mediums at the legal rate of 
400 zlotys. 

3. A receipt for all money changed must 
be obtained and held by the person changing 
the money. 

4. Upon exit, the receipts and cash on hand 
must equal the sum of the original dela. 
ration. 


Argentina Opens Tourist 
Service in New York 


The first official Argentine tourist Service 
established abroad has been opened at 759 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, says the Ameri. 
can Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The information and development program 
has been inaugurated in an attempt to attract 
more United States visitors to Argentina, 
now better prepared than ever before to 
receive tourists from abroad. Hotel accom. 
modations have been increased fivefold 
through a Government construction program, 

Hotels and inns administered by the Ar- 
gentine Government can receive yearly more 
than 84,000 travelers for an average stay of 7 
days Private facilities have also been in- 
creased. 


Italian Touring Club To 
Operate Tourist Camp 


A tourist camp in Rome will be operated 
by the Italian Touring Club from April to 
September 1950. The camp will accommo- 
date 150 persons for a maximum individual 
stay of 1 week. Foreigners as well as Italian 
citizens may become members of the club, 
whose annual fee is $7.50. For information 
write G. L. T. International, 1475 Broadway, 
New York 18, New York 





World-Trade Publications 
of U.S. Department of Commerce 
(Continued from p. 39) 


firms exporting this product, and is repre- 
sented in the chief foreign-trade centers, 

Declared exports of essential oils from 
Spain to the United States in the first half 
of 1949 had a value of $197,000, compared 
with $110,000 in the corresponding months 
of 1948. Such exports in the entire year 1948 
were valued at $228,000 

In the period March 10 to June 7, 1949, 
exports of ivory from Ethiopia amounted to 
901 kilograms valued at Ei6,380 (US$2,552) 

The recent arrival of several tankers with 
crude oil from Venezuela confirmed the opin- 
ion that work will soon be resumed at the 
Haifa (Israel) refinery 

The possibility of manufacturing single- 
and twin-cylinder engines for various uses, 
as in heavy tractors and harvesters, is re- 
ported to be under investigation by the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory, Mangalore, India. 

Four hundred and forty agricultural 
crawler tractors and spare parts, amounting 
to approximately $2,300,000, and industrial 
tractors and spare parts totaling $1,000,000 
will be imported into New Zealand in the first 
half of 1950, according to a recent statement 
of the Customs Minister Dollar-area pay- 
ments are to be kept to a minimum 

Exports of licorice root from Iraq in 1948 
were valued at 25,000 dinars, against 36,000 
dinars in the preceding year. (1 Iraq dinar 
equaled $4.03 U. S. currency in the years 
under review.) 
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Proposal Calculated To Improve Accuracy of 
Data on Countries of Origin of Imports 


A proposed change in requirements de- 
signed to improve the accuracy of in- 
formation on the countries of origin of 
products imported into the United States 
was announced October 21 by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

The proposal was developed jointly by 
the Census Bureau and the Office of In- 
ternational Trade. It has already been 
discussed informally with representatives 
of the import trade, and it is their opin- 
ion that this procedure is preferable to 
other alternatives. The new require- 
ments would become effective with re- 
spect to imports made after February 28, 
1950. 

The proposed decision is designed to 
increase the accuracy of the country-of- 
jrigin information shown in the United 
3tates import statistics by requiring that 
all invoices prepared by the foreign ex- 
porters and filed by the United States im- 
porters with Collectors of Customs at the 
time goods enter the United States show 
sountry-of-origin information. Many 
invoices already show this information. 
Imported articles may originate in a 
number of countries and when, as fre- 
quently happens, the articles are trans- 
shipped through other countries before 
reaching the United States, the American 
importer may now Know the country of 
origin. It has been found that this re- 
sults in a substantial part of the imports 
of a number of products being credited 
in the statistics to an incorrect country 
of origin. The proposed procedure will 
aid the American importer in furnishing 
accurate information and should elimi- 
nate this kind of error in the statistics. 

The proposal in the form of Foreign 
Commerce Statistical Decision 71 (F. C. 
S.D. 71) appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter of October 21, 1949. Interested par- 
ties have the opportunity, until Novem- 
ber 21, to comment on the proposal. The 
official notice follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Censu 
{15 CFR, Part 30] 


FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN FOR STATISTICAL PURPOSES 


Pursuant to section 4 (a) of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, approved June 11, 
1946 (Public Law 404, 79th Cong., 2nd Sess.) 
and the authority contained in sections 161 
(5 U.S. C. 22), 4197 (46 U.S. C. 91) and 4200 
(46 U.S.C. 92) of the Revised Statutes, and 
section 4, 32 Stat. 826 (5 U. S. C. 601), notice 
is hereby given that the Acting Director of 
the Census is considering a proposal to issue 
proposed Foreign Commerce Statistical De- 
Cision 71, as shown below, revising the For- 
eign Commerce Statistical Regulations to 
amend Section 30.10 (b) and 30.10 (c), and 
to incorporate therein Section 30.10 (d), con- 
taining definite provisions with respect to 


November 14, 1949 


the country of origin shown for imports of 
merchandise. 

All persons who desire to submit written 
data, views or arguments in connection with 
the proposed Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 71 may do so by filing them in 
quadruplicate with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D. C., within 30 days 
from the date of publication of this notice 
in the Federal Register. 

1. The title of Section 30.10 is amended 
to read as follows: “Section 30.10 Classi- 
fication of Countries; country of origin of 
imports; invoice information on country of 
origin; nationality and motive power of 
importing vessels’’. 

2. Section 30.10 (b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(b) For statistical purposes, importers 
shall provide information with respect to 
the country of origin of the merchandise on 
all entries for consumption, entries for ware- 
house, and withdrawals from warehouse for 
consumption. As a basis for such infor- 
mation, importers shall give the necessary 
instructions to their foreign suppliers, in 
accordance with paragraph (c), for a state- 
ment as to the country of origin of the 
imported merchandise to appear on all in- 
voices covering shipments to the United 
States. 

By country of origin is meant the country 
of production or manufacture of the im- 
ported merchandise Further labor, work, 
or material added to an article in another 
country must effect a substantial transfor- 
mation in order to render such other country 
the “country of origin.’”” Such substantial 
transformations include: smelting of ores; 
milling or refining of crude products, tanning 
of hides; weaving of yarns; bleaching, print- 
ing, or dyeing of textile fabrics; conversion 
of metal into a machine or appliance; cut- 
ting of precious stones; and the like. The 
country of origin is not changed when the 
merchandise is subjected in another country 
merely to minor manipulations, such as 
sorting, grading, screening, cleaning, pack- 
aging, re-packaging, and the like. 

When the merchandise is invoiced in, or 
exported from, a country other than that in 
which it originated, the actual country of 
origin should be specified, rather than the 
country of invoice or exportation. If in the 
case of such commodities as scrap metal, in- 
dustrial diamonds, or antiques, the origin 
of the merchandise is not Known or may not 
be ascertained with reasonable effort, the 
country from which the merchandise has 
been shipped shall be shown and indicated 
as the “Country of Shipment.” 

3. Section 30.10 (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(c) The country of origin as defined in 
paragraph (b) shall be shown, in connection 
with the description of the merchandise 
referred to, on all invoices filed by the im- 
porter after March 1, 1950 with entries for 
consumption and entries for warehouse. In 
the case of consular invoices, Collectors of 
Customs may waive this requirement when 
the invoice was certified before February 1, 
1950 

The country of origin shown by the United 
States importer on entries for consumption, 
entries for warehouse, and withdrawals from 
warehouse for consumption shall correspond 
to that appearing on the related invoices. 
In cases where the invoice from the foreign 
supplier is not available at the time of entry, 
the importer shall enter the correct country 
of origin according to his best Knowledge. 


In those cases where the importer has re- 
liable knowledge that the country of origin 
shown on the invoice is incorrect, he shall 
enter on the form the correct country of 
origin according to his best knowledge, in- 
dicating that it is a correction. 

4. Paragraph (d) is added to Section 30.10 
to read as follows: 

(d) Importers shall provide information 
on entries for consumption, entries for ware- 
house, and withdrawals from warehouse for 
consumption, on the nationality and motive 
power of the vessel from which the imported 
articles were landed in the United States. 
(R. S. 161; 5 U. S. C. 22. Interpret or apply 
R. S. 335, as amended, 336, as amended, 337, 
as amended, 4200 as amended, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 
352, as amended, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 197, as 
amended, 32 Stat. 172, as amended, sec. 7, 
44 Stat. 572, as amended, sec. 1, 52 Stat. 8; 
15 U. S. C. 173, 174, 176, 176a, 177, 178, 46 
U. S. C. 92, 95, 49 U. S. C. 177.) 


PHILIP M. HAUSER, 
Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Census. 
Approved, October 14, 1949. 


C. V. WHITNEY, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 








— TRADE LEAL LEADS 


(Continued from p. 8) 


finished. Supplier suggests that expressions 
of interest be cabled. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
gentina. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
maica. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Israel. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Panama. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Algeria. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Netherlands. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Panama. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Union of South Africa. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Costa Rica. 

Clothing Manufacturers—United Kingdom. 

Coffee and Cocoa Growers, Exporters, Pack- 
ers, and Roasters—Costa Rica. 


Manufacturers — Ar- 


Manufacturers — Ja- 


Importers and 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Panama. 
Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Spain. 

Electric Power Companies—Argentina. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Malaya. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Greece. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Panama. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Mo- 
rocco. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Austria. 
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Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Venezuela. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Colombia. 

Leather-Goods 
porters—Morocco. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, 
Dominican Republic. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, 
Mexico. 

Mining Companies 
Ores—Bolivia. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Bermuda. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Egypt. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 


Manufacturers and Ex- 
and Casings— 
and Casings— 


and Exporters of 


Finland. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Greece. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Iraq. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Peru. 

Plastic-Materials Manufacturers, and 


Molders, Laminators, and Fabricators of 
Plastic Products—Australia. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Egypt. 

Sewing Machines, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iraq. 


Second-Hand Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Greece. 
Waste-Paper and Rag Importers and 


Dealers—lIraq. 





“Fundamental Solution” 
Must Be Sought for 
Trade Imbalance 


(Continued from p. 4) 


adequate inventories for replacement of 
stocks. European traders, it said, fre- 
quently find their resources inadequate 
to maintain inventories accessible to the 
American market in sufficient size to as- 
sure rapid availability of merchandise 
to replace sold stocks. 

The report listed a number of sugges- 
tions as to what could be done by govern- 
ments, business, and labor to expand 
imports to the United States. 

It recommended that European gov- 
ernments work through the International 
Monetary Fund for a return to single 
rates of exchange realistically evaluated; 
simplify or abolish import and export 
controls; and provide adequate credit 
facilities to their exporters. European 
business, it said, should develop aggres- 
sive campaigns to sell in the United 
States; obtain interior as well as sea- 
board distribution of products; maintain 
larger inventories here; subcontract por- 
tions of large orders, with small firms 
grouping themselves in productive asso- 
ciations to handle large United States 
orders; and establish associations with 
United States distributors through finan- 
cial, long-term participation in joint ex- 
port-import enterprises. It urged that 
United States business reexamine Euro- 
pean products for specialties with the 
view of making them available through 
stores; seek participation in projects in 
oversea territories of ERP countries; and 
adopt new procedures for financing im- 
ports. 
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“The mission suggested that the United 
States Government assist _ foreign 
governments, trade and business organi- 
zations in establishing effective trade- 
information services; accelerate stock- 
piling of raw materials; and facilitate the 
availability of credit for import trans- 
actions to permit the maintenance of 
adequate inventories of imported goods,” 
Mr. Hoffman stated. “It also suggested 
that the United States Government 
liberalize existing foreign-trade zones 
and continue its policy of encouraging 
the establishment of international trade 
fairs in the United States, as well as en- 
couraging participation in European 
trade fairs by United States business- 
men.” 

The report also stressed a recom- 
mendation that the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) direct its greatest effort toward 
promoting the elimination of trade bar- 
riers in European countries. 

The mission was headed by Wayne C. 
Taylor, assistant to Administrator Hoff- 
man, and former president of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 
Other members were E. E. Schnellbacher, 
director, Intelligence and Services Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce; Max J. 
Wasserman, special assistant to that 
Division; Paul Hawk, assistant director, 
Commodities Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce: A. M. Lederer, partner, Morris & 
Van Wormer, industrial engineers, New 
York; Robert Ducas, director, Precision 
Parts Co., Pawling, N. Y.; Ralph Straus, 
member of the board, R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., New York; and William LaVarre, 
consultant on Latin American affairs, of 
Washington. Messrs. Lederer, Ducas, 
Straus, and LaVarre served as ECA 
consultants. 








NEWS by COMMODITI 
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2,510 tons in 1947. Heavy shipments from 
Argentina (3,499 tons) lifted the 1948 volume 
to a relatively high level, but through May, 
imports of Argentine wool in 1949 were neg- 
ligible. Australia with 509 tons was the 
principal supplier in the 5-month period of 
1949. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


U. K.’s Imports OF UNMANUFACTURED 
TOBACCO 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco by the 
United Kingdom totaled 90,800,000 pounds 
in the first 7 months of 1949, 14,600,000 
pounds less than in the same period of 1948 
and 69,200,000 pounds less than in 1947. 
Imports from all Commonwealth sources 
amounted to 49,000,000 pounds, 54 percent of 











the total, and those from the Unite States 
amounted to only 18,300,000 pounds, 20.2 
percent of the total. In the same perijog of 
1948 receipts from the United States (all 
flue-cured) aggregated 65,400,000 pounds, 62.0 
percent of the total. Imports from Greece 
and Turkey totaled 22,300,000 pounds in Jan. 
uary—June 1949, more than 18 times as much 
as in the same months of 1948. 

In the first half of 1949 gross withdrawals 
of unmanufactured tobacco from bond to. 
taled 136,900,000 pounds, about the Same ag 
a year earlier. Withdrawals of Common. 
wealth tobacco amounted to 29.1 percent of 
the total as against 23.2 percent in 1948 
Stocks in bond at the end of June totaleg 
324,700,000 pounds, up 10,700,000 or 3 percent 
from 1948. 


GREEK EXPORTS OF TOBACCO 


Total exports of tobacco from Greece dur. 
ing the first 5 months of 1949 totaled 42. 
100,000 pounds. This amount was 51 percent 
more than the 27,800,000 pounds exported 
in the same period of 1948 and more than 
total shipments for the entire year 194g 
In the 5 prewar years 1935-39, exports aver. 
aged 98,400,000 pounds. 


TOBACCO AREA AND PRODUCTION, New 
ZEALAND 


Approximately 4,600 acres will be planteg 
to tobacco in New Zealand during the 1949. 
50 season, 5 percent more than in the pre. 
ceding year, the United States Embassy at 
Wellington estimates. Some of the shift wil] 
be from hops, because of growing dissatis- 
faction with prices and because of the in- 
cidence of disease in the hop gardens, 
Production probably will amount to about 
5,250,00 pounds 


tat 


INTRODUCTION OF TIPPED CIGARETTES, 
U. K. 


Several leading United Kingdom manufac. 9 
turers soon will introduce tipped cigarettes 
in an effort to stretch supplies of tobacco now 
severely restricted, states the foreign pregs, 
The cigarettes will contain the same blends 
as the untipped product and will be dis- 
tributed under the same brand names, Ag 
production is limited by the capacity of the? 
special machinery needed, large supplies wil 
not be available for some time. i 

A spokesman for one large company inde | 
cated that traders would be allowed to order | 
tipped cigarettes up to 5 percent of their 
quotas. Demand is expected to be great bes 
cause announced prices represent savings of 
about This re-" 
duction is made possible because one-fifth? 
of the cigarettes will consist of the tip-crepe 
paper with a white paper covering, resulting 
in a saving of 20 percent in tobacco. It 
stated that eventually there will be a 1 pete) 
cent increase in the number of cigarettes ony 
the market because of the saving of tobactd 
made possible by tipping 


16.5 percent to consumers 


PROMOTION OF BLENDED CIGARETTES, 
U. K. 


The United Kingdom trade 








press states 7 





that a campaign has started in Great Britain, § 
Government, 0 = 
It 


promoted by the Turkish 
increase the use of Turkish tobacco. 
pointed out that Turkish leaf is blended im 
some quantity in almost every cigarette mane > 
ufactured for sale in the United Kingdom 
and that the proportion is certain to increase 
if the dollar situation leads to a greater re 
duction in Virginia tobacco. Latest develop- 
ments in Turkish production are reviewed} 
and methods of encouraging public accep-] 
tance of Turkish-blended cigarettes are Sug 
gested. 
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